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Foreword 

Vitalizing Secondary Education is a re- 
port of the first ^Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth prepared in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of the 
1947 National Conference in Chicago. It is a 
summary of some of the Commission’s activi- 
ties in democratizing American secondary cdu- 

/ 

cation through efforts designed to retain in 
school all youth of high-school age and to pro- 
vide appropriate educational programs for 
them- Because the Commission’s work repre- 
sents but one of many such efforts, the first 
chapter presents the historical setting for life 
adjustment education. 

A tentative edition of this report was prer 
pared fdf discussion and criticism by 184 repre- 
sentatives of 41 States and the District of 
Columbia at a conference in Chicago in Oc- 
tober 1950. This publication is a revised edi- 
ticflr of that report. The Commission believes 
that its activities have been timely, and tjiat 
life adjustment education is a manifestation 
of * the growing interest in education through 
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real life situations. It is hoped that this 
publication will serve tha{ interest. ' 

Thp Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth is grateful to the State and 
local officials who provided the information to 
make this report possible, and to the partici- 
pants in the National Conference' held in 
Chicago, October 14—16, 1950, who made sug- 
gestions for the revision of the tentative re- 
port presented there. The report was written 
by the following staff members of the Office of 
Education : Howard R. Anderson, Howard H. 
Cummings, Walter H. Gaumnitz, John R. 
Ludington, Berenice Mallory, Leonard M. 
Miller, Lei a O’Toole, and James H. Pearson. 

J. Dan Hull, Secretary, 
Commission on Life Adjustment Education 

for Youth 

Members of Steering Committee 
Galen Jones, Chairman* 

R. W. Gregory, 

John Dale Russell. 
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Chapter 1 

Linking Life Adjustment Education With Developments 
and Problems of Secondary Education, 1890-1945 
Purposes of this chapter 

This chapter traces the “why” and “wherefore” of life adjustment 
education in relation to the origin, development,' and dominant goals of 
secondary education in the United States. The basic concepts underling 
life adjustment education are not new. This fact is clearly recognized 
in the widely accepted “Definition of Life Adjustment Education”: 

Life adjustment education is designed to equip all American youth * 
to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit to 
society as home members, workers, and citizens. It is concerned 
especially with a sizable- proportion of youth of high-school age (both 
in school and out) whose objectives are less well served by our 
schools than the objectives of preparation for either a skilled occupa- J 
tion or higher education. Some leaders have for years been at work 
in secondary schools developing a guiding philosophy *nd bringing 
about program reorganization in the direction of life adjustment 
education for every youth. Under such leadership, many high 
schools have made considerable progress in building programs of 
study and providing educational services basically useful to each V 
participating pupil. 

Many high schools, however, continue to be dominated by 
traditional curriculum patterns which emphasize verbal and abstract 
learning or place undue emphasis on specialized courses useful to a 
relatively small number of pupils. As a result many pupils unable • 
to benefit from either of these types of instruction are left to flounder 
or to leave the schools as soon as the compulsory education laws will 

• | Nfc 

permit, 

* Ikwhpmg Lift Jdfusmrmi idmcaiim m a Lttsd SckatL Wwkioftoo, ZX G» OSes of Educatio n, QrcsUr 
No. 253, F.brwtry 1949, P. 1 
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L VITALIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION. „ 

This statement is more than a definition. It points out (1) that some 
educational leaders and individual high schools have striven for years • 
andfiave made considerable progress, toward developing guiding philoscJ 
phies and reorganizing programs in the direction of life adjustment, and 
(2) that the dominant traditional curriculum patterns of many high 
schools still give so much emphasis to ‘Verbal and abstract learning” and 
« to “specialized courses useful to a relatively small number of pupils” 
that a sizable proportion of youth ejther flounder or leave school as soon 
as the laws permit. 

.While the basic purposes of life adjustment education are not new, the 
direction taken by this movement brings into prominence distinctive and 
promising lines of attack. Aiiiong these are: (1) The development and 
' *PPl»cation of a more democratic and functional philosophy of secondary 
education; (2) the re-ezamiriation of the purposes and principles which 
should guide the instructional programs; and (3) the removal of many 
traditional administrative roadblocks to curriculum change. All signs 
point to further progress along these lines. 

The. distinctive and most promising characteristic of life adjustment 
education is that its leaders are concerned chiefly with an action program. 
They recognize that a successful action program to improve the high 
schools depends upon the teamwork of the two jhajor greups of educators, 
workers from the fields of general and vocational education, who in th* 
past have not always pulled together. Leaders in life adjustment 
education agree that the surest approach to providing programs which 

„ meet the necd * of a11 Joaxh is through the joint and cooperative efforts of 
workers in both general and vocational education. 

A review of the developments and movements which have contributed 
to the evolution of a secondary education program for the majority of 
American youth and which have best reflected the democratic ideal that 
secondary education must meet the needs of all youth will help us to 
understand what life adjustment education is, how far it has developed, 
and what yet needs to be done. Life adjustment education did not just 
happen. Farseeing laymen pointed the way, a succession of national 
committees identified sources of weakness in secondary education and 
proposed cures, and research and experimentation led to the development 
of new instruments and techniques for evaluating the work of the schools 
and for testing theories and practices. Much progress has been made 
toward improving secondary education. Much yet needs to be done to 
translate into action the best that is known about how to meet the needs 
of youth of high-school age. 

A review of the history of secondary education in the United States 
suggests some challenging generalizations: ^ 

1. Our conception of the nature and purposes of secondary 

education has undergone far-reaching and almost continuous changes. 
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2. High-school program* and operation* are critically in peed of 
further changes. The rate of social change in this country is rapid' 
and it tends to outrun the capacity of the schools for making needed 
adaptations. 

® 3. The basic philosophy and promising patterns for changing the 

schools to bring them abreast of the times have been developed during 
recent decades. They have been widely discussed and frequently 
tested, and they are widely approved by educational leaders. 

4. Ways must be found to aocelerate changes in our secondary 
schools needed to gear them more closely td the rapid changes in our 
social and economic life. 

These statements give basic reasons for the campaign to effect changes 
in our secondary school's, which has come to be known as life adjustment 
education. The concepts underlying life adjustment education and the 
efforts made to achieve its goals will be discussed in later chapters of this 
report.' 

The original purposes underlying the development of our secondary 
schools came out of an environment and social climate very different from 
that in which the high schools of today operate. The Colonists brought 
their ideas of education with them from the old world. Secondary educa- 
tion was for the few, not the many. It was for the gentlemen, not the 
common man. It waj for the boys, not the girls. It was prized for its 
humanistic values rather than for its -contributions to a work-a-day 
world. It was concerned} with preparing a small percentage of youth for 
college. The purpose of college education then wfs not to prepare youth 
to deal intelligently with a wide variety of problems of. daily living, but 
to fit youth for a limited number of the professions. 

Secondary education — available to all, enrolling all, and meaningful 
to all — has. long been a part of America’s hopes and aspirations for its 
youth. This part of the “American dream,” though it has not been 
implemented, has been kept alive by our acceptance of the democratic 
concept of equal educational opportunity for all. While equal educational 
opportunity is not stipulated in the Declaration of Independence, many 
feel that is is implied in the well-lcnown clauses, "’“all men are created 
equal” and “they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 

Change s in number and characteristics of youth 
attending high school 

at 

An examination of some statistics will reveal the progress made' by the 
secondary schools toward achieving the goal of serving all youth, and it 
will suggest what needs to be done if this part of the American dream is 
to be fully realized. 
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Educators often say that high-echool enrollments have doubled every 
10 years since 1890. The statistics bear out this generalization up to 
1930 (see table 1). Indeed, during tl* 50 years from 1890 to 1940 en- 
rollments increased by 1,888 percent, i. e., the 1940 enrollment was 19 
times the 1890 enrollment. During the decade ending in 1950, the en- 
rollment dropped from 7,113,282 in 1940 to 6,240,000 in 1950, with a low 
of 6,020,890 in 1944. This decline was caused by such factors as wartime 
enlistments, high wages paid by industry, and by a declining birth rate. 
With the end of the war, high-school enrollments increased. Soon the 
high schools will receive much larger entering classes from the elementary 

schools. • . • w , 

. . * Sr 

Table I. — Secondary school enrollment and population, 14-17 years lte 

by decade, 1894-1754 


Date 


1890. 

1900. 

1910. 

1920. 

1930. 

1940. 

1950. 


Enrollment * 


Number 


357, 813 
695, 903 
,1.111,393 
2,495,676 
4, 799, 667 
7,113, 282 
‘6,240,000 


Tercent 
in create 
over 1890 


94.5 
„ 210.6 
597.5 
1,241.4 
L8M 
1,643.9 


Population, 14-17 
yean of age 


Number 


5, 354, 653 

6, 152, 23t 

7, 220, 298 
7,735,841 
9, 341, 221 
9, 720, 419 
8,303,000 


1 Include* enrollment* 
> Estimate. Stkaol 1 
• Estimate for 19*9, 


9. Department q# Commerce, Sense of Censtui 


Percent 
increaae 
over 1890 


14.9 

34.8 

44.5 

74.5 

81.5 
55.1 


Ratio of 
high-tcbool 
enrollment 
to popula- 
tion, 14- 
17 yean 
of age 


7 

11 

15 

32 

51 

73 

75 


privet* hi*fc scSoole. 


The significance of the great increase iq the number of youth served by 
the secondary schools becomes apparent when high-school enrollments 
are compared with basic population data for youth 14-17 years of age. 
(See columns 4 and 5, table 1.) Durjng the 60 years in question the num- 
ber of youth in this age group increased from 5X million in 1890 to a high 
of 9 % million in 1940, an increase of about 82 percent. If the number 
in 1950 is compared upth the number in 1890, the increase is only 55 
percent. Comparisons between these modest population increases and 
the enormous growth in high-school enrollments suggest how different 
from the high-school population of 1950 was that of 1890. Column 6, 
table 1, shows the percentage of the population 14 to 17 enrolled in 
given years. In 1890 about 7 percent of the eligible youth were in high © 
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school; in 1900 this percentage figure stood at 11; in 1910 at 15; in 1920 
at 32; in 1930 at 51; and in 1940 at 73. It is estimated that in 1950 
about 75 percent of all jrouth in the age group 14-17 were attending 
high school. 

For many years the Office of Education* has computed ratios of 
the enrollment in grade 5 during a given year to the number of pupils in 
each of the next higher grades in subsequent years, and to the number 
graduated from high school 7 years later. (See table 2.) These data 
show that except for drops in grades 9 and 12 in 1945 and grade 11 in 
1944, which probably may be Ascribed to wartime influences, there has 
been a steady increase in the percentage erf children attending successively 
higher grades throughout the 34-year period for which data are available. 
Of the group in grade 5 in 1906-7, for example, only 34 pupils per 100 
entered the ninth grade in 1910—11, and pnly 14 were graduated in 1914. 
Thirty-four years later, 78 per 100 of the pupils enrolled in the fifth grade- 
in 1940-41 entered the ninth grade in 1944—45, and 48 were graduated 
in 1948. This means not only that about 2 % times as many pupils per 
100 were entering the high schooM in 1944-45 as in 1910-11, but that 
nearly 3# times as many per 100 continued in high school and were 
graduated. 

These statistics reveal that the secondary schools still fall short of the 
goal of equal educational opportunity for all, despite the great increases 
both in school enrollments and in the perefctage of youth of high-school 
age attending high school. One youth in five still does not enter high 
school, and fewer than half of those who enter high school remain to 
graduate. 

How are the characteristics erf high-school youth different in 1950 from 
those of 60 years before, and what changes must the schools make to 
serve these youth well? Obviously, increased enrollments have neces- 
sitated a rapid expansion of school plant, increased costs, and the recruit- 
ment of many more teachers and different types of teachers. More 
important is the change in the social composition of the youth attending 
high schools. These boys and girls are tending to become a dross section 
of their age group. . Among, them are the rich and the poor, the bright 
and the dull, those planning to go to college and those planning to learn 
a trade, those reared in the finest homes, and those reared in the slums. 
As the school population has become more heterogeneous, new services 
have been demanded of our high schools'. * 

• I 

. n. .-»■ -«■»-*,. ■- T— t~T -j -ti-rrtr -V r : — ”—j V U — J - -T- 
Ofctt fey both putfic nj ptivite >chodi ft hArfii Dm for wore mi flt 4 bm bMm* titty Qtttt 

fluiilyrifftnim >00 ptrttit of tkc «n8ttcirt Tbey do «* rdbet the fsH&g wp of mrdlmeatt b etriier feradtt 
anted fe? kdi el mrf irt g rwliw mi hf the poor gn»4aee of titjianinf cM14ms, tor laikqr rofitet toani 
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Table 2.— Percentage* of pupil* continuing from grad* S ' to htgh-school 
graduation 7 year* later, by. yean indicated ^ 


Ninth..... 

Tenth 

Eleventh-. 
Twelfth, .. 
Graduates. 


Grade 

Year entering 5th grade 

1906-07* 

1921-24 

1927-28 

1932-33 

1937-38 

1940-41 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

• 

f ' 

Fifth. 

. 100 
83 
71 
63 

inn 

inn 

100 

93 

89 

83 

100 

95 

90 

85 

100 

Sixth 

lw 

QQ 

Iw 

Of 

Seventh 

07 

Tfi 

at 

97 

Eighth 

to 

71 

53 

78 

91 


t a 

to 

89 


Year entering 9th grade 


1910-11 

1927-28 

1931-32 

1936-37 

1941—42 

1944-15 

34 

58 

71 

79 

81 

78 

25 

44 

59 

66 

68 

70 

18 

35 

48 

57 

n 

57 

15 

31 

41 

51 

43 

51 

•*1 

27 

35 

45 

40 

48 

V 

Year graduating 

*1914 

* 1931 

1935 

1940 

1945 

•1948 


I i*!?* of 12-ywr tyntm* ami kxmk+r«k cement* el ll^r 

t dlU deu fro© r*€k5tkf«fk mde 12 

* Ye*r doim to 1930 kx which data arc cvaOabfe. wm ^ 


. «i arc aruubk. 

1 Year d«tft to 19S0 for which dau arc araiUbk. 


Changes in social and economic life affecting the high schools 


The revolutionary increase in the aecondary school enrollment* it the 
product of many force* within our social system and the dynamic econ- 
omy. which it has created. In the first place there have been far-reaching 
changes in the population of the United States. During the comparatively 
short history of the Republic the total population hat grown from 4 
million to 1S1 million. The rate erf this growth has be© uneven, and the 
population has changed in its origin and composition. The population 
first doubled within about 20 year* of the birth of the Nation. The 
•econd and third doubling each required about 25 years, and the fourth 
about 40 years. The latest doubling took place between 1900 and 1950. 
This slowing up in the growth of the population hat resulted ch ief ly from 
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(1) increased restriction* on immigration, especially after 1921; and (2) 
a declining birth rate. These factors in turn have markedly decreased 
the proportion of youth ofKigh-echool age born abroad or having foreign- 
born parents. The percentage of youth in the total population is smaller. 
These circumstances help to explain the increased popular interest in 
secondary education and why parents and the general public today find 
it easier, to keep youth in school through grade 12. 

-The influences of other significant population changes upon the high 
schools can only be mentioned. There has been a continuous shift of 
population from farms and villages to cities and suburban areas. Im- 
proved transportation .and communication have brought farm and city 
closer together, have furthered cooperation and increased interdependence 
among communities and school districts, and have increased the mobility 
of the population. Still other significant social changes affecting the 
education of high-school youth can be cited: the family has grown not 
only smaller but less stable; most of the household tasks and chores which 
used to fall to the lot of children and youth no longer are necessary; 
leisure time and commercialized recreation have grown apace; and the 
period of dependence of youth upon their parents for support has grown . 
longer. 

Only a few of the technological economic changes which have implica- 
tions for the high schools may be pointed out: The supply of machine 
power since 1910 has increased four and a half times, the output per hour 
of each producer has been doubled, and the average work week has been 
reduced by 18 hours. It has been estimated that 100 years ago machines 
did only 6 percent of man’s work; today, they do 85 percent of it, and 
they do it better, cheaper, and faster, and' with much less tax upon man’s 
physical energies.' 

■Since 1910 there has been a shift from the horse to the tractor, and 
from the buggy and farm wagon to the automobile and truck. In 1910 
there were approximately 20 million horses and very few automobiles in 
the United States. By 1931 the number of horses and horse-drawn 
vehicles had begun to decline and the number of automobiles and trucks 
had increased to nearly 26 million. * * 4 By 1950 the horse and buggy had 
become obsolete, the number of motor vehicles had increased to more than 
40 million, and automobile production had reached an all-time high. 

In farm production equally important changes have taken place. 
Under the hand methods of farm production which prevailed at the begin- 
ning of tire nineteenth century, one man-hour erf labor produced an average 

* Kmw, Sid H. Wkt Jm mkmu Um M t tm r Tht Frrt Sm trf ri tt SyMm. (An iddnaa girt* Won ik Pron 

Oiwsh r-tsdnnry Cnafconc* u Brighaa Young Unircnitf. Oct. )0, t!H9.) ' 

4 H actor. Loti* U. Modtar. *■*«. aadTajrloc. (km K. Tit Utdtd Sttm. 

Am Boafa W, aad !Vw«ngS C<x», 19)7. p. U 
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of leg* than 25 pounds of wheat. By 1896, with the reaper and other 
farm machinery in early stages of development, this production had in- 
creased to about 130 pounds erf wheat per man-hour. By 1930 the 
modern combine, tractors, and other farm machinery made poesible a 
production of more than 300 pounds per man-hour. In terms of the 
1947 value of the dollar, American productivity rose from 54 cents per 
hour in 1900, ux.80 centa in 1930, $1.13 in 1940, and to about $1.20 in 
1950.* These increases mean that less time and fewer workers are needed 
to produce the necessities of life. • This Nation now can afford to make 
secondary education available to all youth. 

With such changes in our social and economic life, it is no wonder 
that the demands for learning, for technological “know-how,” and for 
more and better high schools became increasingly insistent. High-school 
^education has become more and more recognized as an important qualifi- 
cation for securing and holding s job. Indeed, it has come to be regarded 
J as a sure means of lifting youth from the ranks erf unskilled labor to the 
“white collar” level. Although the relationship between effectiveness oo 
the job and a high-school education has never been completely established, 
the great social, economic, and technological changes in the last half 
century have had an enormous impact on the growth of our high schools 
and the number of pupils enrolled. They have led to the upward re- 
vision of the compulsory school attendance laws; they have created a 
demand for more and better vocational and technical education; and they 
have made it necessary to reexamine continuously the educational 
programs in our high schools. 

Great improvements in the organization and programs oi the high 
schools have been achieved over the years, ami many others are in process 
of being instituted. To provide a dear view <rf there improvements and 
their link to the present effort to provide “life adjustment for every youth,” 
the movements which have led to significant changes in the purposes and 
services of secondary education will be reviewed. 

Changes resulting from educational, psychological, and social 
research 

Psychological research dealing with the nature of the educational 
growth and development erf children and youth has suggested desirable 
changes in the program and organization of the high schools. When 
secondary education in the United States concerned itself chiefly with the 
mental development of the few, it was believed that the purpose of leara- 
w*s to exercise and toughen the mind. As ^dwrari pn al psychology 
developed, it was found that there was little transfer from subject 
to another, that the memorization of information did not necessarily 
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enable the learner to think more dearly, and that the solving of problems 
in geometry did not contribute much to the solving of problems of 
daily shopping. Educational research revealed that although youth varied 
greatly in ability and in types of capacity, all of them were capable of 
development and were valuable members of society. Moreover, it was 
found that a narrow academic education, far from helping all youth form 
desirable patterns of behavior v ~5ften caused them to dcvdop social 
maladjustments, thwarted normal learning impulses, and created habits 
of failure which had wide and lasting implications both for youth and 
for society* 

With the increased development and use of educational statistics, test- 
ing techniques, and community surveys^ schoolmen learned more about 
the significance of individual differences, rate of maturation, and rate of 
learning. They learned, that psychological and social endowments 
were not the same for all, and realized the folly of treating children and 
youth as if these differences did not exist. Psychologists pointed out 
that there were many important but neglected aspects of the social devel- 
opment of youth with which the high school roust be concerned. Because 
the social environments out of which youth come to the high school vary 
widely, more and different service* are required. In some cases youth 
merely needs an opportunity to develop in a favorable social climate. 

In. other cases, the social backgrounds of youth need to be carefully 
analyzed with a view to overcoming maladjustments and to developing 
desirable social characteristics and behavior patterns which have been 
neglected. Modern high schools do not believe that the development of *) 
social attitudes and values can be ignored or left to chance. Civic 
competence, effective home and family living, relationships between 
employer and employee, occupational efficiency — all these have more 
and more come to be recognized as significant fields for constructive 
educational planning and development. 

Educational research has also pointed out the need for another basic change 
in the program of secondary education — the need for democratizing the proc- 
esses of learning as well as the operation of the high schools. The hypothesis 
thfU basically one does not learn by authority but by experience — not by 
passive response but by active response — has been extensively documented 
both by research and by experience. 7 The premise that democracy is 
chiefly “caught and not taught” has gained acceptance among school admin- 
istrators and teachers. In early days the classroom and the high school were 
fundamentally dictatorships, which did not tolerate the questioning of the 
authorityeitherofthoseinchargeorof the printed page. The principaland 
' >1 

' IVHI. Aim* fa Miami TmL U. & OnvuMi ftiatfa* Oflk*. 1951. 

».j — i « — r p« rl n f fhnifa , I fa S uia mi No 1 ) 

'Ubr.brfC MMm i m fm Whm It Mad. New To*. Helper * feat. 19S7. 
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the teacher* issued directive* which youth had to follow unqueationingly. 
The discovery of new facts by the students themselves and the discussion 
of school or community problems were not encouraged. The idea that 
pupils or parents might share' in determining school objective* and par- 
ticipate in running the school was not accepted until recently. Even 
yet these changes are too often discussed as revolutionary departures. 

In summary, educational research has found that youth learn chiefly 
what they experience, that all type* of youth can contribute significantly 
to the solution of a variety of school and community problems, and that 
‘the impact of democratic experiences upon individual personality is 
more significant that! .the mastering of figure* and facts and the learning 
of rules and regulations. 

% 

Early efforts to make ttcondary education functional and 

democratic 

Roe of functional education and the academies . — Practical goals for 
American secondary schools are not new. Even as far back as in the 
academy founded by Benjamin Franklin, emphasis was placed cm citizen- 
ship, vocational preparation, and the physical development <^f students. 
Franklin, in his Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth tn Pennsyl- 
vania,* asserted that the academy “should promote the welfare of Itudents 
when they should ^Fforth to the duties of active life.” He emphasized 
the importance of “a garden, orchard, meadow, and a field or two” in 
which to study husbandry and science. He mentioned “running, leaping, 
wrestling, and swimming” as ways of furthering physical development. 
He wrote of “a library, maps . . . globes . . . and apparatus for 
experimenting in natural philosophy (science) and mechanics, prints erf 
all kinds, prospects for buildings and machines.” He summarized his 
ideas by suggesting that “it would be well if they could be Uught every- 
thing that ... is most useful to them and most ornamental.” 

While Franklin’s pattern for the emerging academy was practical, this 
pattern was not closely followed even in Philadelphia. Before his death 
he protested the treatment accorded the practical studies and the more 
favorable place given to the classical studies which had long been a part 
of the secondary school curriculum. Nevertheless, Franklin's ideas for 
a more functional secondary education took root in the growing number 
of academies which for many years woe the chief means of providing 
secondary education in the infant Republic. One illustration of this 
truth must suffice. The founders, of Phillips Academy, Andover, Masa., 
in 1778, stated its aim to be “instructing youth not only in En glish and 
Latin grammar, writing, arithmetic, and those sciences . . . (which] 
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are commonly taught but more especially to . . . [teach] them the 
great end and the real business of living.” * 

Thi» more practical conception of secondary education caused the 
academic* to multiply. A* they became established, many tended to 
revert to the type of education provided by their predecessors, the Latin 
grammar schools and the English grammar schools, and the academic* in 
turn were replaced, during the period from 1850 to 1890, by the fore- 
runner* of the present public high school. 

In addition to their effort* to raise to re*pec lability instruction in the 
science*, the art*, and the more mundane problem* of living, the academic* 
resembled the modern high schools in the increase of subject*, the recruit- 
ment of a more heterogeneous student body, the enrollment of girl*, 
and the effort to build upon the work of the elementary school*. The 
acadebnie* were relatively free of college domination, and this independence 
of the nert higher level of education enabled them to contribute to the 
development of functional terminal service*. 

Rise of ike public high schools — The public high school developed side by 
side with the academy and naturally acquired many of the characteristic* 
of the institution it eventually replaced. Being public in the sense that 
it was supported through public funds, the public high school tended to 
offer a more practical curriculum than the academy, to attract a more 
heterogeneous student body, and to be tied in more closely with the 
elementary schools. But this new institution also inherited many of the 
undesirable characteristic* of the academies and of the Latin and English 
grammar schools. Many high schools soon became highly selective in the 
enrollment of pupil*, their curriculum* became academic and colege- 
dominaled, and instruction bookish and authoritarian. It is this public 
high school which educational leader*— college profe**or», school ad- 
ministrators, teacher* — have ever since been trying to mold into a 
comprehensive high school serving all youth. 

The educational leaders who have striven continuously to bring the 
secondary school* into line with the demands of modern society and the 
needs of today’s youth have worked through many organizations, com- 
missions, and other cooperative groups. A brief survey bf these effort* 
will show that the modem high school is the product of evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary changes, and that it is the product of many 
minds and of many schools of educational thought. 

The Committee of Ten, 1893— President EJiott of Harvard University 
was Largely responsible for the committee of college and secondary 
school leaders, including the U. S. Commissioner of Education, created 
in 1893 to consider what economy of time could be effected in the ele- 
mentary, secondary, and college education of that day. Appointed by 
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the National Education Association, the committee formed nine sub- 
committee. which pixxiuced carefelly conaidered report*. Four *eparate 
curriculum, fqy as many type* of high-school youth were recommended 
but all of these curriculum, were basically academic ip their emphaais 
„ ^ffereneea-among them consisted chiefly in the amount of time to be 
allotted to the old classical subjects, on the one hind, and to the newer 
subject* modern language*, history, and sciences, ' the other. The 
report, recognized the “disciplinary value" of these newer course* as 
preparation for college "if well taught" and took for granted their use- 
fulness m preparing boy* and girl, for life, which was conceded to be a 
legitimate function of the high school. These report, also foreshadowed 
the downward extension of secondary education to grade* 7 and 8. They 
stimulated much critical examination^ the high-school curriculum, and 
their emphasis upon economy of time later drew attention to the im- 
portance of using the high-school years more efficiently. Since such 
economies as were- proposed were tantamount to shortening the period of 
general education at the very time when the Nation's social and economic 
development was making poss.ble more education, this effort faded. The 
doctrine of mental discipline, taken for granted by this committee, was 
never again defended by a major group of public-school leader* a*% sound 
basis for developing a secondary school curriculum. 

Commute on Colirge Entrant, Rrpnrrmmij, AW.— Thia committee, 
appointed jointly by the National Education AsKwiation's department, 
of secondary and higher education, elaborately outlined the content of 
many of the new high -school subjects which the Committee of Tea had 
proposed for iu curriculum*. It recommended college graduation as a 
requirement in the preparation ogugh-school teacher*. It cadtiou.lv 
proposed some free election among the academically respectable high- 
school subjects ex peri mentation with a 6-yea r high-school program begin- 
ning with grade 7, and the lengthening of the school day. While this 
report directed educational thinking toward the elective system and the 

junior high school, it contributed little to the development of secondary 
education. 7 

E&f at tonal rdneanon enUrs tk , high rrW— Li& so msny feature* of 
•ecoodary education in the United State*, vocational education as part of 
the school Program evolved alowly. Mo*’ early leaders of America rP 
secondary education not only saw lit tie value in vocational training as s 
medium for the education of the youth, but fdt called upon to resist it a* 
crassly materialistic. Those who correctly interpreted the educational 
needs erf the young Republic— the industrialists, the scientists, the spokes- - 
men for labor, as well as some farseon^ educators— sensed, however, that 
youth needa proficiency in the affairs of a workday world quite as * 
much as mastery of theclatsics. They recognized that while cannot 
Vc brcac * ‘k* 0 *” “ equally true that man cannot live without bread. 
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Many development! preceded the organization of the present voctioiul 
education programs in our high schools Apprenticeship education, for 
example, early replaced for many youths the practical training given sons 
by their fathers. Originally sponsored by the trades and industries, ap~ - 
prenticeahip training came more and more to be supervised and supple- 
mented by the schools. Manual training schools and departments had 
been widely tried in Europe before this idea was accepted by many Ameri- 
can educators as a means of making general education more practical 
Music, agriculture, oommerical studies, and domestic science had many 
ardent advocates and had found placea in a growing number of the high 
schools prior to 1900. The land-grant colleges had become effective 
agents for the promotion of shop and laboratory work relating to agri- 
culture, the mechanic arts, and other applied sciences. Training in com- 
mercial subjects became important aa a result of our expanding economy. 
Moreover, the growth of large corporations exiled for an increased Jiumber 
of technicians. Many of these technicians were trained in schools and in 
apprenticeship programs operated joiruly by the schools and industry. 
Representatives of large industries, at well ssxhe labor •umont, eventually 
demanded that the high schools, supported a* they were by public funds, k 
thou Id supplement or take over the training of youth for various trade*. 

During the early 1900‘s the general public also demanded ' vocational J 
education in the public high schools. By 190S, organized effort* to force 
the public high schools to make available needed training in the skilled 
vocations had increased. The activities of such local or State-wide 
organizations aa the Industrial Education Association, organized in New 
York City in 1844, and the Society of Arts and Craft*, organized in Boston 
in 1897, had resulted in the formation in 1906 of the National Society ' 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education. This later became the 
American Vocational Asaociation. In 1912 that organization employed 
Charles A, Prosser, who later became the ‘‘father” of Life Adjustment ' 
Education, to assist in promoting State and national legislation for 
programs of vocational education aided by Federal and State fynds. 
State legislation in support of such programs had already .been enacted 
in Massachusetts in 1906, in New Yorl^in 1909, and in Wisconsin in 1911. 
The*e cooperative efforts in behalf of vocational education in the high 
school* — a* well aa pressure exerted by industrialists, labor unions, and 
political leader* — resulted in 1917 in the ensetment of the Smith-Hughe* 
Law. The bask feature! of this law have been kept alive in subsequent 
law* which have enlarged the scope of the program projected in the 
original legislation. 

With the coming of Federal financial aid in 1917, the growth of voca- 
tional education aa a meant of achieving a more functional high-school 
program waa great|jr accelerated. Those in charge of the high schools 
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' J°T W u at 1 8rud ’^ ingl > r » aye national education a place of respect in the 
high-school curriculum. 

The basic act of 1917 provided Federal funds for only three major 
elds of vocational education— agriculture, trades and industry, and 
home economics. Later acts authorized Federal funds for distributive 
education and made it permissible. to use certain Federal funds for occupa- 
tional information and guidance to help youth make wisher decisions 
•relating to vocational adjustment. The development of these federally 
aided programs of vocational education has been limited by certain 
restrictions set forth in the acts themselves and in Administrative regula- 
t *??' *; Sir ;cc vocat.onal education has specific occupational objectives 
which couldr be achieved only through extensive periods of instruction 
and practice, the programs became specialized. Many occupations and 

{£?- Tl T bC iDCluded iD 1116 »P eciali «d’ programs for which 

federal funds were provided. Since Federal aid has thus far not been 

provided for other needed programs of vocational education, their develop- 
ment has not been comparable to those stimulated by Federal appropria- 
tions. Moreover both laymen and educator, have too often depended 
upon the federally aided, .specialized programs to provide all of the 
vocational education services needed in a modern program of secondary 
education They have not been sufficiently concerned with making 
available to. students information about the world of work and getting 

and holding a job training on the job, and emphasis on the development 
of desirable work habits. - 

Many difficulties continue to^ague educators and communities in 
developing vocational education. These stem in the first place from the 
notion, sometimes held by educators and laymen, that vocationkl educa- 
tion is aeeded chiefly by slow-leaming pupils who cannot possibly look 
forward to going to college. Other difficulties arise from the fact that 
for a long time colleges refused to accept vocational subjects for college 
entrance. Under the subject-textbook-credit emphasis prevalent in 
^any high schools vocational courses often become stereotyped and * 
bookish, as academic in purpose and in the way they are taught as the 
traditional courses. Many communities also find it difficult to meet the 
reqmgpients with respect to facilities and personnel. 

. muc ^ J >ro 8 re8B has been made in overcoming difficulties in voca- 
t^mal education, both those which stem from the nature and scope of the 
plan itself and those which exist chiefly in the minds of tradition-bound 
educators, much needs yet to be done. Many types of vocational educa- 
tion need to be added if all youth of secondary school age are to be served. 
Closer coordination with other activities furthering vocational profi- 
ciency— school-work programs, apprenticeship training, functional general 
education needs to be developed. More opportunities for learning 
about the many aspects of vocational life 'should be provided to more 
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youth. Vocational education values need to be more generally recognized. 
More guidance is needed to provide youth with cumulative information 
about himself, his abilities, his interests, and his resources, and to help 
him know more about occupations and employment opportunities, and 
to find his place in society and in the world of work. 

So far as life adjustment education is concerned, one of the most 
promising developments in vocational education is_the growing educa- 
tional use (especially in agriculture and homemaking) made of realistic 
problems concerned with farm, home, and community life. Such youth 
organizations as Future Farmers of America and Future Homemakers of 
America not only further vocational education, but provide practice in 
leadership, citizenship, cooperation, and character development. 

Vocationa^ducation has made substantial contributions to life adjust- 
ment education, but teamwork is needed to extend its benefits to more 
students. This teamwork must involve leaders in both general and 
, vocational education, and in industrial management, the labor unions, 
and government. There is a need for greater emphasis on some form of 
apprenticeship training of the type now provided cooperatively by on-the- 
job programs supplemented by Government-aided “related framing 
classes” in the schools or in school-supervised classes in industrial plants. 
Standards for such apprenticeship programs have since 1937 been devel- 
oped and supervised by the Federal Government. 10 

The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools . — One of 
the most potent forces in broadening the horizons of secondary education 
was the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 
This commission was made up chiefly of men directly concerned with 
secondary education. It was the first-national commission with a majority 
of its members drawn from the high schools. Such nonacademic fields 
as music, art, physical education, and manual arts were as strongly 
represented on these committees as were the traditional subjects. 

The most significant and widely known report produced by the com- 
mission came out under the title Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. These principles called for a complete change in the approach 
to building a high-school curriculum. General, vague, and highly theoret- 
ical objectives such as formal discipline were rejected for such down-to- 
earth criteria as social utility, student interest, and provision for individual 
differences. 

Besides emphasizing a social and practical basis for the high-school 
curriculum, this report seemed to receive wider acceptance because it 
was published and distributed by the U. S. Office of Education. It was 
the first national report to reach the rank and file of the classroom teachers. 
Moreover, the seven basic objectives of health, command of fundamental 
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processes, worthy home membership, vocational education, civic compe- 
tence, worthy use of leisure, and the development of ethical character^ 
whde general in nature, were sufficiently real to be well undemood by 
the teacher whose task it was to work toward these objectives in the 
classroom. They were soundly based on such practical considerations as 
the needs of society the nature and capacities of youth, and the findings of 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of the “seven cardinal 
principles and the objectives implied in them, their influence upon sec 
ondary education was tremendous. They became the criteria for reorgan- 
izing the curriculum, for reorganising high-school subjects, for introducing 
new subjects, for giving greater recognition to extracurricular activities, 
for developing system, of student guidance and student participation fo 
the operations of the school, and even for the planning of high-school 
buildings. Between 1920 and 1930, few textbook, were written and few 
course of study sgfcte developed which did not refer to the “seven cardinal 
principles and pay tribute to social and economic values implied in 
them. .The cardinal principles did much to shift the emphasis in secondary 

eduction to “teaching youth to do better the desirable things that th Z 
are likely to do anyway.” 7 

The report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education aUo supported certain idea, advanced in earlier reportTlt 
approved the junior high school, for example, and advocated the compre- 
hensiye senior high school rather than separate schools specializing in 
technical* college-preparatory, or other programs. The report proposed 

Hv’T 1* ^ Program ** conatantTtobe 

taken by all, Enable requrrementa for specific curriculum., and free 

electives. In ■*«. the report advanced the idea that the schools should 

t? 1 ° L ? C { , . indm j U * 1 ^Nge, interests, ideals, habiu, and powers 
which enable him tqgnd his place in society and to shape both himself 

ooe-d^rd^ V* committloa pointed out that only 

one-th.rd of the ekmenUry pupils reached high school and that of those 

reaching this level onijr a few remained to graduate. They declared that 
the changes proposed Were needed to make the secondary school serve a 
burger portion of society and serve it better. 

Despite the signiffoint contribution, of this commimioo to the thinking 
of leaders m secondary education, it must be recorded that the hivh 
schools continued much as before to teach the same subjects, to use the 
same recitation methods, and to place the same emphaais on the mastery 

“ otJler conrinoed to be subject- 
^ttred. to stress textbook teaching, and ' to eliminate pupils who did not 

aL-T* "f 4 .* ta,uUrd * rat % th*o to be concerned with helping pupils 
<^elop the abiHtie. they possessed and to overcome coodkk^f tfodi 
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Later efforts to make secondary education functional 
and democratic > . 

N eeded: A dynamic that is equal to the task 4 — I^ar-resching change* need 
to be made in American secondary education if it is to meet the needs of 
our times. The direction of these desirable changes has been known for a 
long time. Educational leaders again and again have urged high schools 
to study the educational needs erf adolescent youth and to devise pro- 
grams to meet these needs. Hie findings and recommendations of these 
deader* have been widely discussed in the professional literature, in grad- 
uate schools of education, and on the platforms of professional associa- 
tions. Certain. questions logically arise at this point: Why have the recom- 
mendations made, understood, and approved by so many highly placed 
educational bodies and leaders not been carried out? Why have they not 
become common practice? What more must be done to move them from 
accepted theory to (reality? How can the doubters be convinced and 
those lacking “know-how” be informed ? H^w can more high schools be 
induced to experiment with the proposed program* and procedures? 
How can the successful experiments and innovations of the outstanding 
high schools be adapted in many more communities? What are the major 
road blocks to progress, and how can these be overcome? What further 
experimentation and “know-how” are most needed? 

Apparently something more than theory, argumentation, and publicity 
is needed. . There are obstacles to the functionalization and democratiza- 
tion of secondary education which have not yielded to the efforts brought 
to bear upon them. What can life adjustment education do to overcome 
these obstacles ? Can life adjustment education ideas provide the dynamic 
needed to speed up efforts to gear the services of the public high schools 
to the needs of youth? If so, what is the nature of this dynamic? How 
can it best be applied to the task at hand and what evidence is there that 
it is equal to this task? A brief review of reforms and changes proposed by 
educational leaders during the last 20 years will reveal that the basic 
philosophy and objectives sought by them are related to life adjustment 
education. 

As already pointed out, educators have emphasized the importance 
of bringing up to date the services of the high school — recognizing individ- 
ual differences, providing for the needs of all, expanding vocational edu- 
cation programs, placing emphasis on learning by doing, bringing rad 
life into the curriculum and practicing democracy in school and commu- 
nity. % avowed purpose cl life adjustment education is to carry out 
these oBjectivea in all our high schools and classrooms and to help die 
public to understand, approve, and support such changes. 

To examine all the recent efforts made .40 study the shortcomings of 
the high school and to improve itf services is impossible in this report. 
Such efforts include not only large Nation-wide developments, but hun- 
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dred. of experiments by clear thinking high-school administrators and 
teacher, concerned for the educational welfare of boy. and girl. It is 
hoped that this review of recent, widely accepted and, in many cases 
on-going effort, to improve secondary education, will tie thdb more’ 

. closely to life adjustment education goal, and programs. Because many 
of these efforts are .till going on they tend to overlap. The order in 
which they are presented ha. no significance. 

Tlu ^"i^’ onjyrinution in Seconder, Education. — Thi. committee 
w« Cre.ted tn 1932 by the Department of Secondary School Principal. 

Th ' *" k ^ commits 

w« «» define «nd dawify the baric iwura involved in (1) developing in 
the public high 'School, the ben pouible curriculum .nd othw^iuth 

d * v, " n * •?°° d P” 1 "** <* organiiatioo and adminirtrationi 
nn d (3) helping both the profeuion and the general public understand 
the basic problem, involved and the solution, proposed. 

In 1936 thi. Committee brought out an extensive report entitled Issues 
of Secondary Education, and in 1937 a companion report. Functions of 
Secondly Education. The 10 “issues” identified in thelWr, and a Gke 
number of functions” discussed in the latter, clarified the thinking of 
educational leaders concerning the rapidly expanding program of second- 
ary -educatjon. Still more important were the sustained effort* of this ’ 
Committee in each State to make the findinga and implication, c i thcM 
mporramora fully unifcrawoil. The W rtated in term, of auction. 
dc«lt boldly noth the have purpore, mope, value, and rote cf high-chool 
education not only in the total acheme of American education, but alao 
m rdatioo to the whole aoeial .tructure. Th. “function." vimalited 
polian .nd practice, of higluchool education wund and progreuive ' 
that they became generally accepted goal, which, for the moat part, are 

.tin recognized a. valid even though they have on yat been fullyreriized 
in most school systems, 7 ' 

1 1 ?™? thC COnfe ^ cnce * otilcr setivities carried on under the banner 
of life adjustment education, the Committee on Orientation in Secondary 
Education appears to have been the only national body which had pn> 
jected a campaign to stimulate the study of it. proposal, with a view to 
gening thepi commonly accepted and put into practice in the school*. 

The reports of this important committee, together with the Nation-wide 
discussion of these reports, furthered the growth of the National Aaeoda- 
tion of Secondary-School Principal, and provided the basic pattern for 
the increasingly important work which this organization Is doing. The 
s^ificance of the work done by the National Association of Secondary. 
School Principals is to be found not only in the outstanding findings and 
ny prts of subsequent committees, but also in the fact that the majority 
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of the member* of these committee* were public-school official* and leaden 
in secondary education. The importance of this point become* apparent 
when it ia recalled that many of the earlier efforts to define the purpose* 
and policies of secondary education had been largely dominated by the 
colleges. The growing membership and the responsible services of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principal* help to explain the 
important contribution made by this organization toward dosing the gap 
between present practice in the secondary schools and the proposed 
educational programs which would meet the needs of all youth. ' 

Experiments with emergency educational prog r ams . — The great depression 
of the 30*s focused attention on the failure'of the public secondary schools 
to attract all types of youth and to provide services to meet their needs. 
Despite the difficulty of securing gainful employment, large numbers of 
youth either did not enter the high schools or dropped out after a year or 
two. Investigations of this problem r e vealed not only that college- 
en trance-type courses were responsible foe failure and dipappoimihent 
among youth not destined to go to college, but also that youth saw little in 
the high-echool pregram which would be helpful in solving problems of 
daily living-— such as getting and bolding jobs, main taming good home and 
family life, and planning wholesome recreation — problem* made pressing 
by the prolonged period of economic arid social dislocation. Moreover, 
youth reported that the financial coat 'of high -school attendance was 
greater than they could afford. Indeed, they felt the need for employ- 
ment *o that they m/ght contribute to the family income and cease to 
draw their support from the meager funds then available to many families. 

CCC and NYJ corns an At tent. — Thi* was the setting for the federally 
sponsored CCC ami NY A programs, which were devised in 1933 and 1935 
chiefly to provide youth with work and relief. As.time went on, these 
programs became more and more concern ed with educational objectives 
rather than with work relief. In other words, the totaj programs were 
considered to have value quite esmuch for the education of youth as for 
other reasons. In addition to tbework experience and skill* provided by 
these programs, a wide variety of desirable educational experiences were 
projected relating to sanitation, health habits, personality adjustments, 
community participation, play ami bobby interests, and occupations. 
Youth enrolled in these programs were given aa opportunity to study 
many subjects commonly taught In elementary and secondary school*, 
and even in college. TVs educational program* developed by the CCC 
and NYA produced both positive and negative results. 

During the lCkyear p e riod bsginntng with 1933 , the CCC enrolled some 
2,500,000 youth. Many of these for the first time came to see meaningful 
relationships between education arid, the world of work. About three- 
fourths ol the men drawn into the CCC camp* wee 17-19 years of age. 
Thus, many of then normally would have been far high school. Coming 
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largely from low-income families, from depreaaed industrial and farm 
communities, and from among those who were out of school and out of 
work, CCC youth were taught to live and work cooperatively. They 
learned about their country and its resources, and many of than filled in 
- significant gaps in their earlier education. There appeared to be much 
truth in the claim that this camp-work-education type of experiment was 
an inevitable outcome of the failure of high schools to provide servi ces 
which were meaningful to a large percentage of youth of high-school age. 

The NY A experiment provided two basic work programs for unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth. . One erf these called for away-from-home 
work opportunities in camps similar to and often in competition with 
those provided by the CCC. Tiie other called for local work projects 
located in the offices of municipal and State civic and school officials, or 
in other community organisations. The NYA, through its work projects, 
also gave financial aid to youth enrolled in the high schools and colleges. 

In addition to the educational values derived from the work projects, 
both CCC and NYA attempted to provide many types of *>**^»m k* 
instruction both in the camps and in cooperation with nearby schools. 
In the CCC even the illiterate and near illiterate were given basic educa- 
tion. Various types of persons, mostly laymen having specialized skills, 
were pressed into service as teachers both on the job and after work hours. 
The learning opportunities provided were varied and related to many 
important aspects of daily living. 

The CCC and NYA were open to criticism as permanent auxiliary 
services to public secondary education. In the first place, they were con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. No serious effort was made to 
integrate these services with those of the public schools. Secood, organ- 
ized along authoritarian tinea, they offered few opportunities to work 
democratically or practice self-government. Moreover, since the en- 
rolkes were drawn chiefly from the unemployed ami other low-income 
families, these camps did not indude a cross-section of American society. 
Third, the only professional educator employed by them, the educational 
ad visa-, was handicapped b y fact that he served in a subordinate 
capacity to both the commander or head of the ramp and the superin- 
tendent of the work project. Moreover, he had do specialised training 
or experience to fit him for dealing with the educational problems of work 
camps or with youth who had not been successful in the aehnnft . Fourt. 
the educational program, though in theory a voluntary, spare-time 
•ctivity, often involved dements of compulsion. Fifth, the services of 
the work camps were limited almost entirely to boys. While their need 
for work experience and other life-related education may have been 
greater than that of the gir^s, many of the latter, no doubt, could have 
profited as much as the boys from such programs. 

The sixth, and perhaps the greatest defect o^ati, was < 
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effort of a group, chiefly connected with NY A, to make it a permanent 
Federsfarouth agency. It* leader* declared their intention to place in auch 
a youth agency vocational education, work-relief, and other work-school 
activities. That such a Federal agency would have destroyed our historic 
policy of placing the education of youth under State ami local control is 
clear. The fact that it would have involved Federal payments directly to 
youth would have threatened the attempts made by secondary school* 
to develop functional and democratic programs geared closely to com- 
munity life. 

Several report* ** summarizing some of the more constructive lessons 
learned from the CCC and .NYA experiments are available to guide 
educators. 

Education and the national defense . — With the coming of World War II 
the need for work relief disappeared. Quickly the demand few skilled 
and. semi-skilled w or kers presented a problem which assumed critical ami 
Nation-wide pro p o rt ions. To meet this Med a federally supported train- 
ing program for defense and war production was developed. Designed 
from the beginning to utilize fully the advantages offered by organized 
vocational education — local. State, and Federal-^ this new National De- 
fense Program for training war production workers was placed in the 
Vocational Division of the Office of Education. 

This program ran for 6 years, 1940-45. Training was given to some 
11,500,000 enrol lees — men and women, nonmilitary and military per- 
sonnel, persons employed in industrial and in farm production, mechanical 
repairmen, and shipbuilders. The training eras given in school shops, in 
industrial shops, in elaborately equipped plants in large urban Maters, and 
in village blacksmith shops. 

The significant things about this program of vocational defense training 
were: (1) Its rapid expansion to meet the needs of a country at war, (2) 
its administration by an existing educational organization, (5) its use of 
existing shops and othar facilities, and (4) its dose coordination with the 
accepted Federal-State4ocal plan of vocational education fostered by the 
Office of Education. 

The American Youth C o mm ission . — The many criticisms of the schools 
and other institution* serving youth anted the American Council on 
Education to establish the American Youth Commission in 1935. This 
commisaion eras organized to determinethe facts bask to a study of youth 
problems — their education, health, recreation, employment, and social 
welfare. This comprehensive fact-finding project attracted an able staff. 
It eras adequately financed by foundation funds, and it produced or 
sponsored an imposing list of reports. Of these, the following revealed 
startling facts pointing to the need for s life adjustment education type of 
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•econdary school program: Secondary Education for Youth in Modem 
Ammca, Douglas*, 1937; Horn Fare Our Youth}, Rainey, 1937; Youth Tell 
Their Story , Bell, 1938; Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth, Edward*, 
1939; IF hat the High Schools Ought to Teach, Graham, 1940; Time on Their 
Hands, W retin and Harley, 1941 \Cohr, Class, and Personality, Sutherland, 
1942; and Youth and the F uture, 1942. 

The American Youth Commission’s contributions to the development of 
a more functional and democratic program of secondary education were 
unique in the fact that they focused attention on youth himself. The 
usual approach had been to restate the purposes erf secondary education, 
to modify or add to the subject-centered curriculum, and to suggest 
changes in the organization of the high school. This commission appraised 
the facilities and resource* available for serving youth’s needs, it planned 
programs to help him solve his problems, and it called attention to its 
findings through publications, demonstration*, and conferences. 

Many of the staff members, however, were not in positions of authority 
in the public schools. This proved to be a limiting factor in putting the 
findings of the commission into general practice. Moreover, the glaring 
deficiencies laid bare by these important studies were forgotten when the 
war brought work for everybody and increased opportunities for youth 
from every walk of life. 

While the major publications of this commission had been issued by 
1942, the American Council on Education continues to have a Committee 
on \ outh Problems. From time to time, this committee makes recom- 
mendations and issues reports which further implement the findings and 
objectives of the American Youth Commission. , 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. — For many years the 
high schools and college* of the United State* have cooperated through the 
regional accrediting association* in systematizing and standardizing their 
work and facilities. Agreement* have been made by representative* of 
these two level* erf education for fixing the amount, type, and quantity of 
the instruction the high schools should provide, for establishing criteria 
relating to personnel and equipment, few maintaining machinery for mik- 
, periodic evaluations* and for publishing lists of secondary schools 
and colleges judged to be meeting required standards, 'these regional 
accrediting associations thus have performed by voluntary agreement 
what in other countries is commonly done by government bureaus and 
inspector*. They have done much not only to systematize college entrance 
requirements, but also to improve the quality of secondary and collegiate 
education and to improve the liaison between those responsible for these 
two types of education. 

Since the initiative for the organization of these associations usually 
was taken by the colleges, they were often largely controlled by the 
college*. This ted to an Overemphasis of the high-school’s colkge-pre- 
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paratory activities aod to a subordination of other equally important 
objectives. Most of the standards and procedures for accrediting the 
high schools developed by these associations tended to become quantita- 
tive. They emphasized such factors as pupil and teacher load, minutes 
per day and days per year required for earning credits, adequacies of the 
laboratories and'their equipment, number of books in the libraries, and 
amount and type of teacher preparation. The pupil himaelf, his interests, 
capacities, attitudes, feelings, and his personal and educational problems 
and needs were largely ignored. Despite strenuous efforts, comparatively 
few of the smaller schools were able to meet the college-preparatory 
requirements set up by regional accrediting associations. As late as 
1940, only about one-fourth of the 25,000 public high schools had been 
accredited by them. Many of those schools which were not able to 
meet the rigi£ standards of the accrediting associations tried to meet 
State requirements which often were somewhat lower but equally rigid. 

This* improper focus cm secondary education, and the stereotyped 
curriculum and inflexible practices which in part stemmed from it, were . 
recognized by high-school and college leaders in the regional accrediting 
associations. From time to time, efforts were made by them to modify 
and liberalize these standards and some significant improvements wen; 
effected. However, so heavily had these standards impressed themselves 
upon the staffs of State departments of education and local high school! 
that the adjustment of school v programs to the needs of youth and of the . 
communities served was discouragingly slow. 

The need for a thorough reconsideration of standards, especially for 
the secondary schools, resulted in 1935 in the launching of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, financed jointly by the several 
accrediting associations and the General Education Board. By 1940 
\ the studies growing wit of this inter-regional effort had been completed. 

Soon certain new evaluative criterig, developed and tested in these 
studies, wee published by the American Council on Education. They 
came out unde the following titles: How to Evaluate a Secondary School, 
Evaluative Criteria , and Educational Temperatures . 

Among the new emphases stressed by these reports were: The need 
for a high school to develop its own philosophy of education, the impor- 
tance of outlining educational objectives which are directly related to 
the needf of its pupils and its community, the frequency and type of use 
made of the library, th^m porta nee of providing guidance services and 
judging the adequacy of a school’s administration and facilities in relation 
to its purposes. These new criteria for evaluating the high schools and 
their work were much more flexible than earlier standards. They also 
concerned themselves more directly* with the quality of the services 
provided youth and the dommunity. 

Not only were the criteria for evaluating the high schools completely 
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reviled, but method! for using the new criteria were developed which in 
many ways were luperior to the inspector! si p soce**e*Jortn er 1 y employed. 
An important outcome of the new approach was the increased understand- 
ing of the icbool and it* program obtained by thoie involved in the proc- 
eua of evaluation. The plan consisted of two major part*: (1) A self- 
survey made by the local staff, and (2) an analysis of this surrey by ex- 
pert* drawn from State department* of education, from teacher* colleges, 
and from other high schools. The work erf both erf these group* was 
systematized and implemented by carefully devised instrument* for 
checking and judging the quality erf variou* objectives, services, and 
facilities of the school. These judgments were supplemented by data from 
objective testa and scale*, The Endings were then extensively discussed 
by both the local staff and the visiting experts with a view to reaching a 
consensus and recommending improvement*. 

During the period from 1940—48, the experiences of schools using the 
new evaluative criteria developed by the Cooperative Study were reported 
to a central office. A revision of these instruments was then undertaken. 
The major purposes erf this revision were to focus the criteria still more 
realistically upon the extent to which the school’s service* meet the needs 
erf the individual youth and the community in which he lives, and to 
simplify the instruments. T^e revised materials, again distributed by the 
American Council cm Education, have been enthusiastically received by 
the high schools. It may be assumed that from time to time further 
revisions will keep these instruments abreast of life adjustment educa- 
tion goals. 

Educational Policies Commission .— Another commission which ha* 
studied the problem* and change* needed in secondary education and 
which has proposed significant reforms in this field is the Educational 
Policies Commission. It was created in 1935 through the joint action of 
the executive committee erf the National Education Association ami the 
American Association erf School Administrators. During the 15 years 
since the first commission was organized, this group has attracted the 
services of the leaders in the profession. It has concerned itself primarily 
with the formulation and the publication of basic policies for guiding the 
development of sound public educational service*. 

The field erf secondary education early claimed the attention of this 
policy-making body. Three of its repeat *— Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy (1940), Eduction for All American Youth (1944), and Policies for 
Education in American Democracy (consolidation of three earlier reports — 
1946) — hsVe contributed much to a better of the broad 

purposes of high-echoo! e duc atio n in the United States, its major weak- 
nesses, and what should be done to ove rco m e these defects. While many 
of the policies set forth were not essentially new, they were so effectively 
presented and interpreted that they received wide nec ap tasaGt among 
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educational leaden. Moreover, they underscored and spelled out many 
of the "issues” and “function*” earlier formulated by the Committee on 
Orientation in Secondary Education. They alto laid the ground work 
for the later report* of the Association of Secoridary School Principal* 
entitled Planning for American Youth and The Imperatiae Needs of Youth 
of Secondary Sthool Age. 

Concern for general education increases 

Several significant studies, experiment*, and reports in recent yean 
have pointed out the importance of developing in the secondary school* 
general education program* to provide the knowledge, appreciations, 
ideals, attitudes, skills, and modes of thinking and behavior Deeded by all 
youth for more effective living in a democratic society. Several reports 
dealing with this problem have already beat cited, especially Education 
for All American Youth ami The Imperative Needs of Youth, produced 
respectively by the Educational Policies Commission and the National 
Association of Secondary -School Principals. Still other com miss ions and 
reports dealing with general education need to be recognized in this 
review. » 

The Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. — This commission of * ) 
the North Central Association of College* and Secondary School* identified 
three characteristics of general education: (1) It ia intended for every 
youth — not merely for the few who become scholars or who hope to enter 
the professions; (2) it i* concerned with the total personality of youth — 
not merely with his intellect; and (3) it is concerned with the individual’s 
noospeciaUaed needs ami activities — bis preparation fix effective living 
no nutter in what level of society he may live or to what vocation he may 
aspire — not with specialization. The report produced by tbit com- 
mission u represents 3 years erf study by 14 leaders in the field of general 
education. It reviews the backgrounds and bases of general education 
and describe* efforts of selected high schools, the Nation over, to develop 
good programs of general education. 

Tkr Harvard Report. — Another recent effort to make clear the signifi- • 
canoe of gCfceral education aa a major purpose of secondary education in 
the United States is that of the Harvard Committee published under tbe 
title. General Education in a Free Society (1945). u This report states 
that general education ia concerned with the common educational needs 
and purposes of tire informed, responsible person in our society. By 
contrast, it bolds that specialized edu ca tion is concerned with equipping 
youth for suc c essf ully earning a livelihood through specific tasks or voca- 
tions in a competitive setting. This report reviews the over-all condi- 
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tion* — cultural, social, economic — now operating in our society and the 
change* needed in secondary education to help youth cope with the*e 
condition*. It recognire* the difference* among youth and the problem* 
retailing from *uch diversity and call* upon the high school to recognire 
these difference* of mind and outlook and to make necessary adjustment* 
in the curriculum. This report, however, falls ihort in that it propose* 
that the objective* of general education ahall be accomplished largely 
through the cutting high-school subject*. 

Tkr John Drtery Society. — Another though t-p revoking report which 
point* out the high-school'* responsibility for general education i* the 
Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society entitled The American 
H\gk School Thi* report raise* certain fundamental question* about 
the relationship of thi* field of education to social and economic life in 
the United States. Since these questions involve public policy as well 
as school policy, they can be resolved only by the cooperative action of 
educator* and the general public. This report call* attention to the 
developmental need* of all adolescents — understanding themselves, living 
with age mates, achieving independence from parents, developing valuable 
skills, and acquiring a sound system of value*. It endorse* a core program 
to provide the common experiences needed by all youth and propose* 
that one teacher, or s small group of teachers, be assigned to each group 
of pupils for their high-school career. In this way at least one teacher 
would know each pupil well and could help him effectively. In such s 
scheme the core course becomes the center few planning and uulinng all 
the other developmental service* provided by the high school. 

Tkr Eigkt-Y ear Study . — The Eight-Year Study sheds light on an impor- 
tant problem— the extent to which schools can adapt the Curriculum to 
the needs of pupils and nevertheless prepare them efficiently ‘for college 
entrance. Its finding* also have important implication* for the evaluation 
of general education in our high schools. Begun in 1932 through the 
activities of the Progressive Education Association, the Eight- Year 
Study directly concerned 30 high schools and indirectly many others. 
The 30 schools were released by the 300 college* involved in the study 
from the usual college-entrance requirements. The achievements of the 
1,475 high-school graduates erf experimental programs, admitted to the 
colleges under these conditions, were then' carefully compared with those 
of an equal number who had been enrolled in standard high-school 
programs. The result* showed that no tingle plan or pattern of higb- 
schooi subjects produced superior college students. locked, those re- 
leased from the usual college-preparatory ^requirements in many ways 
showed to better advantage than those who had met traditional standards. 
This study seems to indicate that the secondary schools should be left 
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freer to develop their own program*. Today more and more college* are 
admitting high-achool graduate* on the basi* of more realistic criteria 
*uch aa those developed in the Eight-Year Study. 1 * 

Ttatkrr fdtustton and &nsral / Juration — “The teacher make* the 
school i* a trui*m which ha* gained significance with the incrca*cd cm- 
pba»t» on secondary education to meet the need* of all youth. It i* im- 
portant to review briefly recent developments in teacher education de- 
signed to help teacher* mget the demand* of functional programs of edu- 
cation. The failure of the institution* educating teacher* to meet thi* 
challenge wn recogmied in 1938 when the American Council on Educa- 
tion appointed it* Commission on Teacher Education This commission 
undertook a Nation-wide cooperative project concerned with developing 
new and creative approacbet to the education of teacher* The project 
received the aupport not only of teacher-educaticrn imtitutions but also 
of local school* and State department* of education. It probed into the 
general education of teacher*, their professional development, and their 
in-#ervice growth. It cast the spotlight upon the weaknesses of teacher 
education and pointed the way to better accomplishment. 

A number of significant documents were sponsored by this Commisdeji 
ami publiahed by the American Council on Education during the 10-year 
period, 1938-4$. Other far-reaching results also grew out of the work 
of this commission. For example, a continuing Council on Cooperation 
M Teacher Education waa formed, made up of 20 national and regional 
associations concerned with improving teacher education. The functions 
of this council are to promote understanding, develop a sense of common 
purpoac, and further individual and concerted action. It issues a periodic 
newsletter and stimulate* forward-looking experiments and practices, 
•uch as the national clinic* on teacher education. 

Progreaa itl keeping with life adjustment education goals is now evident 
in a growing number of teacher-education institutions. A recent study ,T 
of the growth of general education, for example, concludes that a majority 
of the leacher-educatioo institutions believe that they must prepare 
teacher* for “correlated, fused, broad-field, core type* of curriculum or- 
ganization in secondary schools,” that they should be designing special 
programs to help prospective teacher* of ytch core course*, and that 
traditional major* and minor* will not serye thi* purpose. The study alfeo 
states that s majority of the chief State school officer* believe that the 
trend toward the general education type of curriculum “ii increasing and 
is destined to become a dominant feature of secondary school curriculum 
organization in the future." 
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Life adjustment education proposes action 

Charles A. Prosser, who in 1945 formulated the Prosser Resolution 
proposing a campaign for life adjustment education, for many years pointed 
out the failure of secondary education to translate its theories into 
practice. As early as 1929, he wrote: 

When the schools have been integrated with life so that learners 
utilize in school the experiences they get outside of school and apply 
outside of school what they learn in school, the two will be kept 
integrated. An organic connection having once been established 
between organized education and this changing civilization, the two 
will act together. When life alters in any essential way, so will the 
schools. This is the only means by which they will ever be adjusted 
and kept adjusted to the demands of living. Reforms, which to the 
reactionary and the timid stem revolutionary need to be made here 
and now so that the schools of tomorrow having once caught step 

• with this democracy may evolute hereafter as the democracy itself 

• unfolds. 1 * 

Ten years later in his Inglis Lecture, 1939,* this educational leader 
declared: 

Like Mark Twain’s weather, there has been a great deal of talk 
about the secondary school' curriculum but not much has been done 
about it . . . After giving deserved credit to the many conservative 

• experiments and suggestions, it still remains true that at least 95 
percent of all current proposals for the improvement of our high 
schools carefully avoid any direct attack on the courses of study, and 
focus attention chiefly on devices toward making them more palatable. 
Even when the present studies (courses) are questioned, the criticisms 

1 are more or less general and vague and few undertake to propose new 
teaching material to take the place of the old. 

In this same Inglis Lecture, 1939, Prosser proposed that 1 we: 

Require all high-school students to spend, as a minimum, 50 per- 
cent of their, time every year in the study of life education sub- 
jects . . . This plan is the reverse of present practice. Life educa- 
tion subjects, instead of college-preparatory subjects; would be made 
the core or base of the curriculum. Vertical education for the bene- 
fit of a minority would be decreased in order that more horizontal 
education might be provided for everybody. Instead of catering to 
the one of every six graduates who goes directly to college, this far 
more democratic scheme would cater to the five who go directly to 
life and, in my opinion, would also give tbeuanj who goes directly 
to college a better mental as well as ^uwe useful fi nin g, 
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This is the same Prosser who in 1945 attended a conference to consider 
an important educational report entitled, Vocational Education in the 
- Years Ahead* The conference was about to close when Dr. Prosser 
introduced the following resolution: 

Throughout this conference, repeated references have been made to 
“neglected groups in vocational education.” In closing, I am taking 
the liberty — in submitting the following Resolution — to point out the 
largest of these neglected groups of young people; and propose that 
- another conference like this one be held at an early date to consider 
what should be done for them. 

It is the belief of this conference that, with the aid of this report in ^ 
final form, the vocational school of a community will be able better * 
to prepare 20 percent of its youth of secondary school age for entrance 
upon desirable skilled occupations; and that the high school will con- 
tinue to prepare 20 percent of its students for entrance to college. 
We do not believe that the remaining 60 percent of ouryouth of 
secondary school age will receive the life adjustment training they 
need and to which they are entitled as American citizens — unless and 
until the administrators of public education with the assistance of the 
vocational education leaders formulate a comparable program for 
this group. * ■' ~ 

We, therefore, request the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
thp Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education to call at soiAe 
early date a conference or a series of regional conferences between an 
equal number of representatives of general and of vocational edu- 
cation — to consider this problem and to take such initial steps as 
may be found advisable for its solution. ' 

* The heart of the problem presented in the resolution is the failure of 
the high schools to provide programs of education which are useful to the 

• majority of our boys and girls who leave high school before graduation. 
Dr. Prosser was thinking also of the needs of students who continue in 
school but get comparatively little from the experience. He was con- 
vinced that something more than the report under consideration was 
needed if practical life-centered educational services were to become a 
reality for boys and girls. This “something more” was a union of voca- 
tional and general educators in a common cause — life adjustment edu- 
cation for all in every high school. 

The U. S. Commissioner of Education, to whom the Resolution was 
directed, saw the advantage in such a joint stuck. In all pans of the 
United States regional conferences were called, bringing together ’yn equal 
number of represenutives from these tm fields of secondary education. 
These conferences explored the needs of youth not gang to college or into 
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' •killed trade*, discussed the force* standing in theway of needed improve- 
ment* in our high school*, and considered ways and mean* few making a 
united effort “to do something about it.” The recommendations of these 
regional conferences wdre then brought before the representatives of 
general and vocational education assembled in Chicago, May 1947. 

This national conference recommended (1) that a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth be formed, and (2) that a vigorous pro- 
gram be inaugurated to promote the purposes erf life adjustment education. 
The national conference also suggested that State and local committees on 
life adjustment education be organized and that a wide variety of activi- 
ties be undertaken in all parts of the Nation to implement such programs. 

Unquestionably, there had been many efforts y> further life adjustment 
education goals before 1945. But in two important respects, the activities 
sponsored by the Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth 
are unique: (1) They involve the joint efforts of leaders in general and 
vocational education, and (2) they are focused on action programs rather 
than on pronouncements. 










Chapter 2 

Activities of the National Commission on Life Adjustment 

Education for Youth 

\ 

, In assuming the responsibility solicited from the Office of Education by 
the National Conference, Commissioner John W. Studebaker and his staff 
decided to expand the membership of the Commission beyond representa- 
tion from the five educational organizations which had been recommended. 
Each of nine national educational associations was asked to submit three 
nominees to Commissioner Studebaker, who appointed one representative 
for each organization. 1 


1 Member s of tbs Cbnakrioa «sd tbe eipakstioM they wpwwstidi 


American Aw ori at s o * of School Adadatttratori: Benjasta C W31U, SopcHnteodent of S cboo h. Yoakcre, N.Y. 
a limn. 

AMicn Aeedatk* of Junior Cdk*ea: Cbaffct $. Wilkie Pkvte. State Agricultural and Mecheaksl 
C^tefe, MsgaotU, Ark. 

A^ku VoaM A e sodat i oa : J. C Wright, Washington, tX G 

Natkmai Amodstkm of High Mod Superrbors god Dbscton of Sec codify Educ&tioe: Paul IX CbfKcr, 
DhKisr t Bercu of Youth "Send cee, State Department of Education, Ksnbfd, Coos. 


Natiosal Aeaodatioo of Sacoodary-Schod Pri&dpale: Knack L. laeoo, Pities so r, Sckod of Edocitfam. Uei- 
s eeedty qf CaEferda, Loe Aagdss, Cittl 

National Aaao dat joo of State Directors lor Vocational Edscitks: H D. Mobley, Director, Diriaioo of Voca- 
tional Msdoe, item Ikpifti^at of Edecatkm, Atlanta, G*. 


Hnfcml ^fr | C t fYthrtHt 

Ikvo^.Wscy^lXC 

Ndoaal Cpoadt of Chief Mm Mod Otcoi i Dm ML ftcfrirekfrhird, State Oinnleelcioer of Edeotbi, 
Nukeml RdMtloo Aesodeflmi MAfteUm LtuUr, Teachen Cottf, Cdombk Udvmlty. New York, N. Y. 


A Herring ooato bom tkc OSes of Ikdn which wd^ci «kk tbe OdboMos «m oompoeed of 
Galea Joaua, Director d tbe Pi virion d flkmmtery, aad Steoadary SdMobf Raymood W. Ghm, Must 
Cm Mm for Vocatlood Eduemtsoa; and Jobs Pda Pae e ell» Director of tbe Divieeoa of Higher Education 
J. Daa HaS served ae Secretary of tbe Goauriaaie*. 
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What is life adjustment education t 

The national conference 4it Chicago in May 1947 stated that “the pur- 
pose of the Commission shall be to proinote in every manner possible ways, 
means, and devices for improving the life adjustment education, of 
secondary school youth.”* In carrying out this mandate the Commission 
members in the beginning sought to avoid mgking general pronounce- 
ments. Rather, they hoped to encourage mctio d to implement recom- 
mendations already made. The Commission and its individual members, 
however, were being constantly asked, "What is life adjustment educa- 
tion ?” As soon as a consensus could be reached, the Commission answered 
this question by saying: 

It is concerned with ethical and moral living and with physical, 
mental, and emotional health. 

It recognizes the importance of fundamental skills since citizens 
in a democracy must be able to compute, to read, to write, to listen, 
and to speak effectively. It emphasizes skills as tools for further 

* achievements. ** ‘ 

It is concerned with the development of wholesome recreational 
interests of both an individual and social nature. 

It is concerned with the present problems of youth as well as with 
their preparation for future living. 

a > It is for all American youth and offers them learning experiences 
appropriate to their capacities. 

It recognizes the importance of personal satisfactions ami achieve- 
ments for each individual within the limits of his abilities. 

It respects the dignity of work and recognizes the educational 
values of responsible work experience in the life of the community. 

It provides both general and specialized education but, even in 
c the former, common goals are to be attained through differentiation 
both as to subject matter and experience. "* — — ' 

It has many patterns. For a school, a class, or a pupil it is an 
individual matter. The same pattern should not be adopted in (me 
community merely because it was effective in another. It must make 
sense in each community in terms of the goals which are set and the 
resources which are available. 

It emphasizes deferred as well as immediate values. For each 
individual it keeps an open road and stimulates the maximum 

• achievement of which he is capable. 

Jt recognizes that many events of importance happened a long 
time ago but holds that the real significance of these events is in their 
beaming upon life of today. 

' * ' 

» M J mt ttitm Jm Utry Y**k. WatUaftoo, [Stcwfer Apacr, OSc of Edacttk*. IMS. 
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It emphasize* active and creative achievements as well as adjust- 
ment to existing condition*; it places a high premium upon learning 
to make wise choices, since the very concept of American democracy 
demands the appropriate revising of aims and the means of attaining 
them. 

It is education fashioned to achieve desired outcomes ini terms of 
character and behavior. It is not education which follow* conven- 
tion for its own sake or holds any aspect of the- school as an end in 
itself rather than a means to an end. . 

Above all, it recognizes the inherent dignity of the hunian 
personality.* • • * / 4 1/ 

Emphasis upon action. — In making this statement the Commission 
subscribed to educational concepts which were widely understood ' and 
accepted by educational leaders in the United State*. The Commission 
admitted that practice had lagged dbnsiderably behind this understanding 
and acceptance of theory, but it was optimistic about the prospects for 
improving practice. It further stated: 

In the United "States during the past 30 years there has been an ‘ 
increasing tendency to measure the effectiveness of curricula by how 
fully they provide experiences in present living and experiences which 
prepare for the activities erf living. There also has been an increasing 
emphasis on evaluating (he effectiveness of instruction in terms of 
the extent to which it influences behavior. These trends are reflected 
in the yearbooks and other publications of organizations represen ting 
higher education as well as elementary and secondary education* * 
Through the study of hundreds of educational analyses, surveys, 
experiments, and reports erf commissions, school workers, have ac- 
quired a sharper understanding of what is' vital and meaningful in 
the preparation of youth for the job erf living. 4 

Concern for ail youth; special concern fgr neglected youth. — A second 
question constantly confronted the Commission and arose wherever life 
adjustment educatidh was discussed. It was, “Is life adjustment educa- 
tion for the so-called 60 percent and no one el*e, or is it for all?” In other 
words, is life adjustment education good only for students who are not 
going to college or into the skilled trades? Many wished the Commission 
to»aim directly at the neglected majority of youth of -high-school age. 

The advocates of this point of view insisted that life adjustment education 
would lose its m ea nin g unless it concentrated upon the peculiar needs of 
the so-called 60 percent. Other* insisted that many vocational students, 
college students, and even college graduates bend education for life 
adjustment just ay much as do those who drop out of school or enter 
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unskilled occupations. They held that the education which American 
citizens need to maintain their political institutions and to deal with 
economic problems should not be limited to any particular group. It was 
pointed out also that when a pupil enters high school at 13 or 14 years of 
age, he does not come labeled as a member of a group. There is no way 
of foretelling whether he is going to college, into a skilled occupation, or 
into semiskilled work. He must be dealt with as an individual and not 
as a member of a group. 

Members of the Commission found that, in submitting his resolution, 
Dr. Prosser had never intended to focus attention upon clearly defined 
percentages of pupils in the secondary school. His statement took these 
facts, into account: 

1. The proportion of the gainfully employed who are engaged in the 
skilled occupations (exclusive of the professions and homemaking) 
which require extensive periods of specific training is probably not 

. more than 20 percent. 

2. The proportion of the gainfully employed who are engaged in pro- 
fessional and technological occupations which require extensive 
periods of post-htgh-echool education according to census figures 
is less than 20 percent. 

3. The majority of those gainfully employed work in occupational 
pursuits for which extensive periods of specific education are not 
prerequisite. In fact, fully 60 percent of those now in employ- 
ment received no specific training prior to initial employment 

What Dr. Prosser meant by his percentages is illustrated in a report 
presented by Assistant Commissioner John A. McCarthy of the. State of 
New Jersey in the February 1949 issue of Ttck Training published by the 
American Technical Society of Chicago. In a study to determine needs 
for programs of vocational education in Trenton, N. J., it was found that 
the 25,445 workers in the industries of the area were distributed, as 
follows: 


Pm**t 

Engineer*, other* college trained _ ...... 2.8 

Technician* 1 cm than college grade 3,6 

O'™ 1 - - 7.6 

Skilled trade* 18. S 

Laborer®.... |&j 

8emiskiUed 48.0 


Visits to the industries yielded insights into the jobs of tednrfdan e, 
semiskilled workers, and laborers. Assistant Commissioner McCarthy 
summarized the findings in these words: 

In general, those classified as semiskilled workers by employers 
* are the repetitive workers in thg mass production scheme. They 
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do the same operation* over and over again and gain increased 
ability through repetition. ... 

This is what the “ 6 d percenter*” do in Trenton, New Jersey. They 
may do other thing* in other communities, but in general what they 
do is so highly specialized that no adequate job-preparatory program 
can be developed in the school to make them immediately employable 
on the specialized jobs. They can be trained more speedily and 
effectively in the actual job environment. Their training is short 
and intensive, extending from 1 hour to not more than 2 or 3 weeks. 
jjA il of thil job specialization is not limited to industrial processes, 
p&jl'of the ”60 percenters” were doing highly specialized^ clerical 
optwations — Some on single-purpose machines which too are the 
result of mass production programs.- These workers, mostly women, 
were operating key punch machines, card-sorting machines, invoice 
printing *nd duplicating machines, billing machines, photostat and 
other copying equipment all too highly specialized for in-school 
instruction. Much can be done to meet the needs of this group 
while they are in school, but their needs are not specific job prepara- 
tion. j 4 , 

To some the Prosser Resolution may have suggested a need to divide 
high-school pupils into three separate and clearly defined groups. In 
reality it was an attempt by vocational educators to attack a problem 
wfyich Cannot be solved either by specific vocational or by traditional 
general education programs. 

As members of the Commission considered the issue of life adjustment 
education for all or for the 60 percent, they reviewed the experience of 
an able chief State school officer who had devoted considerable time and 
energy to urging provisions for the neglected 50 percent of youth of high 
school age in hi* State. Although he made a good case for educational 
reform, he made little progress because youth of high-school age did not 
want to enter a program for the neglected 50 percent. When members 
of this neglected group could be persuaded to go to school they wanted 
to be identified with the group regularly served by the school. They 
were unwilling to become members of any group which did not seem 
to belong. 

This reaction is not surprising if one considers the point of Vie# com- 
monly accepted by leader* in secondary education. They fed that the 
high school should provide a social cement which holds people together 
and should avoid arrangement* which divide people into groups. That 
is the e mph a ti a in the definition accepted by the, Commission — life 
adjustment education is for all, even though there it a special concern 
for the so-called 60 percent. 

- Hon*, work, eittvnukip . — At a work conference s po n so r ed by the Com- 
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miMion in Washington, October 11-15, 1948, participants developed and 
accepted the following concept: 

Life adjustment education is designed to equip all American youth 
to live democratically with satisfaction to themselves and profit 
to society as home members, workers, and citizens. It is concerned 
especially with a suable proportion of youth of high-school age (both 
in school and out)jirhoee objectives are less, well served by our schools 
than the objectives erf preparation for either a skilled occupation or 
higher education. 1 

Most activities of most people are related to their homes, thrir work, 
au^ their obligations as citizens. For this reason, the statement did not 
specifically mention five additional important areas of living for all 
youth: ethical and moral living, self-realization, the use of leisure, health 
and safety, and consumer education. Education for home, work, and 
citizenship clearly must include these areas as well. Indeed, in an earlier 
publication they have been named and described by the Commission.* 
“As developed in regional apd national conferences, life adjustment 
education means organizing and reorganizing schools to achieve useful 
living purposes. It means directing the activities of a school and adapt- 
ing the content and methods of all courses so that each year all students 
are being prepared for important areas of living. T Such a concept in- 
volves planning for etch pupil. Basic tpchis is a detailed sod cumulative 
study of each pupU, the data from which will enable teacher and pupil 
cooperatively to plan appropriate learning experiences. Basic also is a 
knowledge of society which helps the pupil see his opportunities and his 
problems. 

Plans of the Commission 

Action at State and local Usds .— 1 The Commission agreed that in the 
active promotion of its program it would function in the States only in 
cooperation with State departments of education. Each State depart- 
meat was invited to appoint or designate a State committee which would 
help in identifying cooperating schools and in getting programs of life 
adjustment education under way. In Office of Education Circular No. 
252, Getting Programs of Life Adjustment Education Under Way, the 
Commission made detailed suggestions for cooperative activities of State 
committee*, State department* of education, .and teacher-education insti- 
tutions. The Commission proposed to cooperate with these agencies and 
with profess ional associations Jh helping secondary schools devdopplani 
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to meet life adjustment education criteria. It proposed also to gather 
information from schools which are effectively pursuing life adjustment 
goals and to bring this information to the Attention of the profession and 
the lay public. 

The purpose of the plan for cooperating schools in the various States 
was to provide a broad framework within which pioneering school staffs 
could assist one another. When a single school attempts to develop a 
new type of education it often finds itself isolated and subjected to 
criticism. * This is likely to be true even if a school carries on experimenta- 
tion under the aegis of a Responsible educational association. However, 
if schools band together under the leadership of State departments of 
education and the teacher-education institutions of the State, they are in 
a much better position to make changes in established policies and 
practices. The Commission hoped to further this strategy, because it 
believed that local initiative and responsibility must be preserved if a 
national movement to provide education to meet the needs of all youth 
was to make real headway. ' 

In Getting Programs of Life Adjustment Education Under Way, issued 
by the Office of Education in February 1949, the following criteria were 
suggested for the use of State committees in selecting cooperating schools:, 

1. The administration and staff understand and accept the guiding 
principles of life adjustment education. , 

2. The a dminis tration and staff propose a plan of action in accordance 

with the principles of life adjustment education. „ 

3. The administration and teaching staff are willing to change the 
school program to adapt it to life adjustment goals. 

4 . The community is ready to accept changes in the school program 

in the direction of life adjustment goals. » 

5. The school and community dan make available necessary resources 
for carrying out the proposed plan of action. 

In this statement the Commission called attention to the importance of 
selecting cooperating schools having staffs wilting to spend considerable 
time and energy in systematic efforts to change present programs. It is 
much more difficult to identify such schools than to find those which are 
willing to be mustered under a banner such as life adjustment. Most 
State committees have been reluctant to single out a few schools as 
cooperating pilot or demonstration schools. Instead they have held that 
all schools are cooperating, at least to some degree. Thus far, State 
committees which haye selected cooperating schools have limited the 
number to 14 or fewer. 9 

One State met with no resistance in designating a few schools for across- 
the-board experimentation. More than one hundred schools were appli- 
cants for the 9 or 10 available places. The term used, however, was 
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representative school rather thsn experimental school. In advance of the 
selection it was announced that a representative sampling of schools would 
be included — one newly organized community high school, one tradi- 
tionally organized high school jn a city system, one small rural school, 
etc. As a result, the staff of eadi selected school felt that it was a repre- 
sentative cooperating staff rather than a model group. 

Guiding principles of life adjustment education —The guiding principles 
of life adjustment education referred to in the criteria were developed 
and approved at the Work Conference held in Washington in October 
1SH8 by representatives from 26 States. They are: 

1. Respects Individual Worth and Personality 

The supreme test of life adjustment education shall be in terms of 
individual development identified by accurate knowledge of each 
individual pupil’s characteristics, his purposes, and those of 
society. This is in contradistinction to the prevailing goal of 
pupil “adjustment” to statistical norms such as “typical” or 
“average” and to rigidly patterned curricula. 

2. Enrolls and Retains AU Youth 

Secondary schools, developing life adjustment education seek to 
enroll, retain, and meet the needs of all normal (noninstitution sl- 
ic'd) adolescents who are not yet ready for next steps such as 
full-time participation in safe and gainful occupations or for 
further formal education. 

3. Required Courses and Course Content Are Concerned With Problems 
of Living 

Learning experiences required of all are selected and planned for 
inclusion in life adjustment education programs in terms of com- 
mon, recurring problems of living faced by all people rather than 
restricted to college-entrance requirements or other specialized 
needs of the relatively few. . 

4. Emphasis Is Upon Direct Experience 

In life adjustment education programs the common, personal, 
political, at dal, and economic problems of individuals, along with 
those of the local community, State, region, and Nation, are made 
the basis of special concern and study. The emphasis is upon 
direct pupil-teacher planning, sharing, a ml participation in real- 
life experiences while seeking solutions to individual, social, a nd 
dvic problems. Such an approach requires the abandonment of 
the concept of “extracurricular activities” and makes excursions, 
travel, community surveys, school work programs, study and 
hobby, clubs, and a iy other form of ^direct experience for pupils 
integral parts of the educational program. f 
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5. Planning. Organisation , Operation, and Administration Are 
Democratic 

Administrators in schools which stress life adjustment education 
for every youth will organize and administer through the active 
participation of pupils, parents, \jmd teachers, as well as of or- 
ganized civic, lay, industrial, and business groups. Neither the 
administrator nor one or more departments will undertake the 
independent development of part or all of the program, which by 
its nature is integral. In no case is a suggested change abandoned 
because of an administrative prejudgment that it “will not fit into 
the schedule.” 

6. Records and Data Are Used Constructively 
Life adjustment schools include services which will assist all 
teachers in accumulating and using information for planning bow 
each pupil may learn under conditions necessary because of his 
particular traits and feasible objective*. Such information #i|j 
include test results, grades, progress evaluation, physical and 
health data, and individual record farms for use principally in (a) 
counseling with pupils and parents, ( b ) improving instruction, 
(c) developing all desirable latebt qualities of pupils, (d) fqr place- 
ment purposes in advanced training courses or in securing a posi- 
tion, and (e) individual self-appraisal. Such data and records 
should be used constructively rathes^than as instruments for 
eliminating certain pupils from the school and advancing others 
to higher grades or schools They are also basic material for 
continuing curriculum evolution. 

7. Evaluation Is for Desirable Changes in Pupil Behavior . 

Life adjustment education programs are evaluated in terms of each 
pupil’s educational progress evidenced by skills, habits, attitudes, 
understandings, and appreciations. Through these he wt>rks out 
his participation in individual, family, work, community, and civic 
activities rather than in terms of ability to master abstract con- 
cepts in logically organized subject-matter courses. When the ' 
pupil leaves school he not only has s realistic picture of his abilities 
and attainments, but also has A readiness to solve the adjustment 
problems of post-school life on the basis of an objective evaluation 
of himaelf.^rrf'lria environment. , 

Resources for the Commission* s activities . — The Commission was do- 
pendent upon private sources for most of the money expended for it* 
program. For 2 successive years, the Sears, Roebuck Foundation appro- 
priated sums to pay the expenses incurred by Commission members in 
•tilhdinf meeting*. 
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Member* of the Office of Education staff have been a resource for the 
Commission. They have served as consultants in the development of 
over-all plans and as staff in the preparation of materials. Aided by travel 
funds contributed by professional associations, State departments of 
educatijjp, and local school systems, staff members have gone to many 
States to explain the program of the Commission. JLay organizations and 
educational associations, parochial schoolmen and public-school educators, 
and public-school systems and State universities have been visited by 
members of the Commission and of the Office of Education staff. Con- 
sultative service has been provided for many workshops. Only a few of 
the State have not been reached by direct consultative services. 

Conferences sponsored by the Commission 

Believing that the, Jomoc ratio process is the essence erf an action pro- 
gram, the Commission conducted s number of conferences and workshops 
for educational and May leaders. These conferences helped to build 
common understanding* as bases for action. In July 1948, the Com- 
mission aided Indiana University in conducting a work conference, at 
Bloomington, Ind., for representatives erf teschcr-educarioci institutions 
and State departments erf education in Indiana and 6 ad joilifSg States. In 
Washington, in April 1949, the Commission held a 1-day conference for 
representatives of 20 national lay organizations to consider work ezperi- 
ence and responsible community activities as instruments for life adjust- 
ment education. 

In January 1950 at the request of superintendents erf schools in cities 
erf more than 200,000 population, members of the Com mfsaioo sod repre- 
‘>aentatives of the Office of- Education staff held a 5-day conference for 
representative* of large city school, systems. The theme for this meeting 
was “Why Dei Boys.and Girls Drop Out of School, and What Can We Do 
About It?” Under this title a report erf the conference was issued by the 
Government Printing Office aa Office erf Education Circular No. 269. 
Plans were made for a follow-up conference in 1951 and for cooperative 
research to be carried on in these dries. 

In October of each of the years 1^48, 1949, and 1950 was held a national**'*’ 
conference which contributed to the development of.plans for life adjuat- 
mentj^ducation. Working papers for each of these conferences were pre- 
pared by staff members of the Office of- Education. Plans few State com- 
mittees and cooperating schools were developed at the 1948 conference, 
which was attended by 83 parridpants from 26 States. The 1949 con- 
ference was devoted to techniques for studying pupils and techniques for 
studying society. Case studies of both pupils and communities and the 
advice of consultants helped develop realistic reports for their work groups. 
This meeting was attended foj more than 200 parridpants from 31 States. 

The October 1950 conference was convened in Chicago by Commissioner 
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Eat%J. McGrath for two purpose*: (J) To allow the participants to review 
the tentative report of the Commission’s activities during ita 3-yoar term 
of office which was drawing to a close; and (2) to receive from the partic- 
ipants recommendations for the future of life adjustment education. 
The participants made helpful suggestions for the revision of the tentative 
report which have been taken into account by the Office of Education 
staff in the preparation of the present volume. Concerning the future of 
life adjustment education, the participants made recommendations which- 
may be found at the close. of this chapter. This conference was attended 
by 184 'educational leaders from 41 States and the District of Columbia. 

During the term of the first Commission, the Divisions of Vocational 
Education and of Elementary and Secondary Schools held a number of 
jos^at staff meetings devoted to the cooperative planning of life adjustment 
projects. One of these projects was a manual of information for Office 
of Education personnel to use in encouraging life adjustment activities 
in the field. Another was a study of curriculum improvement activities 
in Illinois under the leadership of the director of the life adjustment 
program in that State. Specialitu in social studies and^in vocational 
home economics worked together in planning learning^ expediences for 
pupils in home and family living. V 

Activities of constituent organisations 

Throughout the 5-year term of the Commission the organizations repre- 
sented on the Commission arranged for life adjustment education to 
receive consideration on the programs of their annual meetings. These 
organizations also reported the activities of the Commission in their 
publications. In February 1950 at the tnnual meeting of the National 
Association of Seconds ry School Principals in Kansas Gty, the curriculum 
committee of that organization joined with the Commission in sponsoring 
a conference of selected leader* from all States to encourage high-school 
curriculum improvement. Similar plans were made for the 1951 meeting 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principal!. In April 
1948 the entire 3-day annual meeting of the Secondary School Department 
of the National Catholic Educational Association in San Francisco was 
devoted to a discussion of life adjustment education. In their State and 
regional, as well aa national meetings, groups of Catholic educators, 
secondary school principals, and vocational educators often encouraged 
life adjustment action programs. . . 

Many local public-school systems, including Milwaukee and Pittsburgh, 
used the life adjustment theme* in their annual reports. In Florida, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington, and West 
Virginia State publications were issued. Life adjustment articles ap- 
peared in the California Journal of Secondary Education, Educational 
Leadership , Catholic Action , and Catholic Educational Review. The May 
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1950 issue of the Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals was devoted to life adjustment in the secondary school curric- 
ulum. In the same 'month, Ronald Press published a book edited by 
Harl R. Douglass, Education for Life Adjustment , Its Meaning and Im- - 
pie mentation . This book included an account of many of the activities 
reported fn the present chapter. * 

In October, 1950 a pamphlet of 48 pages, called A Nero Look at Life 
Adjustment Education, was published by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. It was prepared under the chairmanship of Dr. J. C. Wright, 
American Vocational Association representative on "the Commission, and 
describes the contributions df the practical arts and vocational education 
to life adjustment education. This bulletin presented tlye philosophy 
and function of vocational education in the life adjustment education 
program. It included sections on agricultural, business, and distributive ✓ 
education, home economics education, trade and industrial education, 
and industrial arts education. Particular attention was given to the 
contributions which these teachers can make to the development of 
specific programs for pupils enrolled in subjects which are not vocational. 

It pointed out the extent to which present vocational courses square with 
life adjustment education criteria, and suggested programs to meet the 
interests, aptitudes, and desires of pupils not enrolled in vocational courses. 

Publications sponsored by the Commission * 

The Office of Education and the U. S. Government Printing Office dis- 
tributed and sold more than 17,000 copies of Life Adjustment Education 
for Every Youth , which reported activities of the first national conference 
at Chicago and plans for the Commission. The American Technical 
Society published and distributed free of charge to educators single copies 
of Vo popularly atyled brochures— High School— What? s In It for Met 
and A Primer of Life Adjustment Education. More than, 58,000 copies 
of the first brochure were distributed. Thte Office of Education distributed r$D 
free of charge many copies of Developing Life Adjustment Education in a 
Local School and Getting [State] Programs of Life Adjustment Education 
U nder W ay. Also in connection with the program, there were distributed 
a number of pertinent professional publications produced by staff members 
of the Office in the course of their regular duties and an especially useful 
statement reproduced by permission of a professional magazine. 

Science Research Associates published for- the Commission and dis- 
tributed free of charge to national lay organizations. 30,000 copies of a 
popularly- styled brochure designed to help educators and non educators 
work together. The title of the brochure is Good Schools Don’t Just 
Happen , It Takes School-Community Cooperation. It is the result of 
cooperative thinking and planning of Office of Education staff members 
and representatives of lay organizations. \i . * 
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The Commission and the schools 

At no time have those working with the life adjustment movement 
suggested that secondary education in America has failed. It is an out- 
standing achievement that approximately half of American youth in the 
appropriate age group are graduated from high schools. The great 
problem of secondary education stems from the fact that whereas the 
schools have been making considerable progress in meeting the needs of 
youth and of society, the needs of both are changing rapidly, and change 
tends to outrun adaptation. 

The Commission did not recommend any one best procedure for im- 
proving high-school programs. It was interested in any progress which 
any school could make in meeting better the life needs of adolescent 
youth. The Commission's primary concerns were that school staffs 
accept responsibility for all youth in their communities, and provide 
worth while learning experiences related to home and family living, 
citizenship, and work. In some traditional schools a great step in this 
direction may be to reorganise the content of subject-matter courses so 
that they are more directly related to the broad areas of life adjustment. 
Such reorganization will probably requiqp thoughtful attention from the 
Whole staff in order that duplication may be eliminated and important 
gaps may be filled. Improving high-school programs may mean develop- 
ing common-learnings programs based upon the present • problems of 
youth- and developed through pupil-teacher-lay planning. ' In any event, 
teachers will need time for planning and for focusing the attention of the 
entire school upon the behavior characteristics of youth. 

Although the Commission’s contacts were chiefly with representative* 
of State and national educational agencies, the Commission well under- 
stood that the vital unit in a program of curriculum'improvement is $he 
local school. To aid such development the Commission issued the bulletin. 
Developing Life Adjustment Education in a Local School. But the Commis- 
sion realized fully that the most significant materials of this type will be 
developed by local staffs working in cooperation with consultants available 
to them. 

_ « 

The appeal of life adjustment education. ‘ 

Because St has a sharp focus upon a critical problem in American educa- 
tion, the problem of life adjustment education has wide appeal and at- 
tracts general interest. Many life adjustment articles have appeared in 
lay and professional publications with national circulations. Many school 
staffs have felt impelled to make systematic studies of their pupils and 
former pupils. Many local and State institutions have used the life 
adjustment theme for special publications and conferences. Throughout 
the Nation, educational institutions have held life adjustment conferences. 

There is a growing appreciation of the importance of education for 
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citizenship, hbme and family Jiving, apd work, and the life adjustment 
approach offers leverage for making improvements which have long been 
needed. Many advocates of curriculum change are eager to move forward 
before the high schools receive the great influx of students who are now 
taxing the facilities of the elementaiy schools. 

The original Prosser Resolution defined the great problems of geneial 
education and erf universal secondary education so that they became 
meaningful to persons who never before had sensed their vital importance. 
For the first time they saw clearly the need to narrow the gap between 
theory and practice in secondary education. 

Workers in general and vocational education are finding new and promis- 
ing fields for joint and concerted effort. For many years vocational educa- 
tion has stressed learning by doing, and Jbas related school experiences to 
the home, the job, and the community Vocational teachers have great 
contributions to make to a more purposeful orientation of secondary 
education. 

Educators often disagree concerning the attention to be given to the 
present problems of youth, to the needs of society, and to the mental 
• hygiene point of view in plans for curriculum change. But they readily 
agree that American high schools are too selective to be effective instru- 
ments for furthering democratic ideals. v 

Employers and laymen generally know that youth of high-school age 
are too immature for employment in a machine age and approve of the 
many barriers to the employment erf youth imposed by society. It is not 
strange therefore that the life adjustment education problem has appeal 
for noneducators. Evidence of this may be seen in the many articles 
about life adjustment education which have appeared in newspapers and 
lay magazines. The activities of thc^National Citizens-Commission for the 
Public Schools and the formation of many similar focal committees are 
evidence of the interest of laymen in public education generally. There 
seems to be a widespread realization that our Nation has assumed respon- 
sibilities for world leadership which can be met only if citizens enjoy the 
benefits of an extended and improved common school. » 

The 1950 conference's evaluation 

"Hie Commission on Iafe Adjustment Education for Youth attempted to 
stimulate school staffs to translate into practice principles set forth in 
such publications as Vocational Education in the Years 'Ahead and Educa- 
tion for All American Youth. It assumed that there was professional 
“know-how” to enable most school staffs greatly to improve their services 
to youth. It had confidence that better “know-how” would result if great 
numbers of school staffs cooperatively and systematically endeavored to 
improve their educational programs. s 
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Participants in the October 1950 conference at Chicago approved the 
Commission’s general plan. In moat States professional workers had felt 
the stimulus of the Commission’s activities and had profited from the 
experience of coworkers in other States. State committees and school staffs 
were pioneering in developing new insights into their jobs and new tech- 
niques for doing their jobs better. It was this “know-how** in which the 
participants were most deeply interested. Most of them thought that the 
first Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth had done well in 
organizing and publicizing its objectives; they thought that the second 
Commission should devote its major energies to the identifying and describ- 
ing of procedures of proved worth for achieving Commission objectives. 
The specific recommendations of the conference participants follow. 

Recommendations of the 1950 conference 

(. Approved at the general session on Wednesday afternoon , 

Oct. 18,1950) 

This Conference goes on record in appreciation of the far-reaching, 
significant, and history-making report of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth which was presented at this 
Conference. — / 

The Conference wishes to express its appreciation for the fine 
cooperation and leadership of the United States Commissioner of 
Education and for his assistance in providing facilities, direction, and 
leadership in connection with this program; to the members of the 
Commission; and to the personnel of the Office of Education who have 
given of their time and effort in connection with the work of the 
Commission and the organization of the Conference. It is increas- 
ingly cognizant that members of the Conference appreciate the fine 
service rendered by Dr. Charles A. Prosser to the cause of education 
through his original introduction of a resolution which has popularly 
become known as the “Prosser Resolution,** and which was the 
stimulus for the development of the life adjustment education program. 

Your Committee on Resolutions has received reports from the 
various study groups, and from a digest of those reports we are 
presenting to the U. S. Commissioner of Education the following 
proposals as recommendations for future action. 

Recomnundaiion No. 1: That the excellent report of the Commis- 
sion be accepted. It is further recommended that the report of this 
Commission as presented to the National Conference at Chicago, 
October 16-18, 1950, when edited and revised, be printed and dis- 
tributed in accordance with the recommendations of the working 
groups as presented in their reports. Chapter III should be recast 
using the pattern of chapter IV. Names of States reporting should 
be omitted from chapter III but included in the appendix. 
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Limited free copies of the report should be distributed by the 
Office of Education. Wide distribution should be encouraged 
through the sale of copies to all interested schools and agencies. 

Recommendation No. 2: That the members of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education for Youth, having served the 3 years for 
which the?y were appointed, be discharged with thanks and com- 
mendations for their excellent work. 

Recommendation No. 3: That the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
appoint a new Commission for a period of 3 years to continue the 
study and to promote action programs for education of youth for life 
adjustment. The membership of this Commission should represent 
the organizations represented in the preceding Commission, with the 
addition of lay representation, a representative erf teacher education, 
a representative of classroom teachers, and representatives of such 
other groups as the Commissioner may designate. The original 
organizations represented are as follows : 

American Association of Junior Colleges » 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Vocational Association 

National Association of High-School Supervisors and Directors of Secondary 
Education 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Association of State Directors for Vocational 

National Catholic Welfare Conference ^ 

* National Council of Chief State School Officers 

National Education Association 

* - 

Recommendation No. 4: That since the Commission Is to be 
appointed by the Commissioner of Education,, it is anticipated and 
eipected that the Commission continue to operate under the auspices 
of the Office of Education. The U. S. Commissioner of Ed ucati o n is 
requested to assign professional personnel, representing both voca- ' 
tional and general education, to a continuing staff for the purpose pf 
carrying on the work of the Commission. 

Recommendation No. 5: That the function of the Crwnm,>.j « n ,hall 
be to promote action programs in all public and private secondary 
schools and to coordinate the efforts of all special interest groups in 
education toward providing better education for American youth. 

Recommendation No. 6: That the Commission promote regional 
and national conferences during its tenure of office. 

Recommendation No. 7: That the organization on theJState level 
should function under the State department of education and/or 
some organized State educational authority, and should function 
through an advisory committee or committee representative erf State 
professional education Organization*, in cludin g flmnnnm teachers, 
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industry, business, agriculture, labor, parents, and other interested 
lay groups. 

Because life adjustment education deals with vocational and 
general education aims, the organization of working groups should 
include representatives of both groups. We also recommend that 
the future Commission be guided by the Sutement of Purpose 
outlined by the National Conference on Life Adjustment Education 
in Chicago, 1947. 

Recommendation No. 8: That the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
and the Commission be guided by the recommendations and sugges- 
tions' presented by the working groups reporting at the 1950 Con- 
ference. , * 

Recommendation No.. 9: That commendation and thanks be ex- 
tended to Dr. George Reavis, Field Enterprises, Inc., for his coopera- 
tion in providing the secretarial staff for the Conference.. We also 
express the appreciation of this Conference to the Sherman Hotel for 
close cooperation with the Conference Committee in providing 
facilities for the Conference.* 


1 Mrport if the Cmftrtne* m Uf* Adjusmm Ckiemt*, I!L % Ocu 16-13, 1956. Faded 

Sacarit y Afency, Often of E du c at ion, Washington 25, D. C, pw 21, 22^ 
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Chapter 3 


State Programs of Life Adjustment Education 


For the past 2 decades, both at high-school and college levels, there has 
been an increasing effort to reorganize curriculum to serve the common 
needs of all students. Just before the opening of World War II, the 
findings of the Eight-Year Study were reported and the way seemed 
prepared for some needed changes in American secondary education. 
The pressures which came with the war, however, brought a halt to most 
curriculum improvement efforts. Many teachers were drawn away from 
the school and those who remained were busy with extra duties in com- 
munity service and in national defense. The Armed Forces demanded 
more emphasis cm physical fitness, more time for mathematics and the 
physical sciences, ami for orientation to their programs. Consequently, 
educators postponed coming to grips with problems which they knew they - 
must solve if school programs woe to serve all youth. 

Since the end erf World War II the number of State-wide programs erf 
curriculum ri vision has increased. The enthusiastic reception given the 
Prosser Resolution with the resulting Life Adjustment Education move- ' 
man is an aspect erf a general resurgence erf interest in improving 
curriculum. 

As stated in Chapter II, the Com m ission agreed that in promoting an 
improved educational program it would function at the State level only 
in cooperation with State departments erf education. Each State depart- 
ment was requested to appoint or designate a State committee which 
would help in getting programs of life adjustment education under way. 
By July 1950, 20 States had appointed new committees or rf—ig *i« tt>d 
existing committees to cooperate with the national Commission. The 
Commission has not bees concerned about the use'of dm term “life 
adjustment” and has beat eager to recognize and encourage all worth- 
while curriculum developments. 

The activities reported in this chapter came from States that have 
organizations to promote “education for life adjustment” and also from 
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other Statee carrying on curriculum revision. No material has been 
included without the expressed approval of the State department a f 
education. ' * 

State organization for life adjustment education 

Typos of Stats organixationj . — States have chosen different means to 
carry out the suggestions of the Commission that each State appoint or 
designate a committee to encourage education for all American youth. 
Some have set up commissions on life adjustment education, o tiers have 
State steering committees, others have designated State life adjustment 
education committees, while still others have had State curriculum com- 
mittees assume the responsibilities that would belong to a commission or 
committee on life adjustment education. 

Personnel of State groups . — The size of the Stite committees varies widely. 
Not all States indicated the size of their committee but, for those reporting, 
the membership varied from 7 to 34, with a larger number having com- 
mittees of 12 to IS members. 

For the most part, committees are made up of educators, though some 
include lay r epre sen tation. There waslndication that States are attempt* 
ing to have their committees representative of the groups affected by their 
programs and, as would be expected, the type of personnel included varies 
widely. The State reporting the largest commission — 34 members — is 
organized into policy-making and executive committees. This commis- 
sion includes representatives of institutions of higher education, the office 
of the State superintendent of public instruction, the State board for 
vocational education, the accrediting agency of the State, the city super- 
intendents of schools, the secondary school principals, the parent-teacher 
association, the State home economics association, the parochial schools, 
and many other groups. . - » 

In another State, the commission includes representatives from city 
and county school systems, colleges and universities, the State board of 
education, the parent-teacher association, the association of school boards, 
the State teachers association, and vocational education. 

One State Kfe adjustment program was launched as a secondary school 
curricujum program. It is sponsored by the State department of public 
instruction in cooperation with colleges and universities, the secondary 
school principals association, and a large number of lay and professional 
groups. 

One State, when initiating the readjustment program in high schools, 
organized two committees at the State level. Hie first, the Citizens 
Council on the Readjustment of Secondary Education, is comprised of 
outstanding laymen who are interested in education. The 19 members of 
this council were chosen to represent no individual organizations or special 
groups, but the people as a whole. The second group, the Professional 
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Advisory Committee, consists of school and college autB5nS5"*ho are 
close to the problems to be studied. 

In a State which has been active since the war in curriculum endeavors 
on a State-wide basis there is a cooperative Educational Planning Council. 

' This is an over-all coordinating committee for the activities of the follow- 
. ing.fi ve groups: (1) The Educational Policies Committee, an advisory 
group representing professional and lay organizations; (2) the Teacher 
. Education and Certification Committee; (3) the Administration Com- 
mittee, a professional education group charged with the responsibility of 
proposing programs for school improvement; (4) the Youth Committee, 
which advise# with other committees on the development of programs and 
may initiate studies concerned with in-school and out-of-school youth; 
(S) the Curriculum Guiding Committee which coordinates the activities of 
teachers as they study and revise curricular materials cm all levels and 
in all subject areas. « 

Pnrpostj of Stau groups.— AH State groups are committed to work on 
ways and means erf providing educational programs planned to meet the 
individual needs of all the pupils attending our schools. , In' each State, 
however, specific purposes are variously stated. One commission has a 
threefold function as follows: 

1. To help establish over-all policies for the development of a State 
program of life adjustment education. 

2. To, help arouse interest and obtain the rapport of leaders in pro- 
fessional and civic organizations and in the legislature for an . 
orientation of secondary education to meet the life needs of youth. 

3. To help identify cooperating schools. 

The State department of education may designate other responsibilities' 
to be carried out by this commission alone or to be shared with others. 

Another State committee adopted the following principles which serve 
as guides for activities: 

1. That each pupil is endowed with an individual pattern of physical, 
mental, and emotional characteristics upon which any program 
must be based for the best development and adjustment .of the 
individual. 

2. That development and adjustment are continuous through life; 
therefore, a program for youth should begin not later than when 
the school enroll* the pupil and should continue through tire sc h ool 
years and as much longer as facilities of the school permit. 

3. That in a democratic society every individual is entitled to equal 
opportunities for development of those potentialities with Which 
he has been endowed, consistent with the greatest good to himself 
and benefit to society. 

4.. That a program for fife adjustment should include provisions for 
the various areas, indicated in the National Association of Second- 
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ary School Principals' list of the Ten Imperative Need* of Youth, 
i 5. That provision of the standard guidance services for pupils and. 
development of an organized guidance program throughout the 
* school are basic to the provision of education for life\djustment. 

The purpose of one State curriculum commission that is assuming 
lesponsibility for life adjustment education is to advise the State superin- 
tendent of schools in all matters pertaining to the curriculum of the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Activities tit States 

As would be anticipated, States reported a wide variety of activities 
bring carried on to promote education for life adjustment. These included 
workshops, meetings, conferences, study and discussion groups, surveys, 
consultant service, publications, and adjusting college entrance require- 
ments. 

W orkshops . — In one State in the summer of 1950, a 5-week workshop for 
teachers and administrators in life adjustment education was held at the 
State university. It was sponsored jointly by the colleges of education 
and the vocational division of the State department of education. During 
the workshop, participants were given an opportunity to develop resource 
units, course outlines, and other teaching material. Emphasis was placed 
on making all materials of practical value to the individual or te his 
school. 

There were held in one State during 1948-49, 10 workshops on the 
theme “life Adjustment — How Can the Secondary Schools Better Meet 
the Needs of Adolescents ?" Schools were dismissed for from 3 to 4 days so 
that teachers could attend full time, and 375 teachers from 24 high schools 
participated. In 1949-50, 5 workshops involving 11 high schools and St 
least 120 teachers used similar themes. The State personnel believe the 
workshops were successful in stimulating the interest of teachers and 
citizens in education for life adjustment and ip focusing increased atten- 
tion on the needs of modem youth. 

Other States reported 2- and 3-day life adjustment workshops attended 
by teachers and administrators. In one State, the State steering com- 
mittee joined the State curriculum coordination committee in sponsoring 
. a life adjustment work conference. The conference report includes recom- 
mendations for future curriculum development efforts, by secondary 
schools of the State. One State held work conferences on life adjustment 
education in seven colleges. 

Still another State held a workshop for principals and teachers jointly 
sponsored by the State department of education and the extension divi- 
. sion of the State university. School teams, including both administrators 
and teachers participated. For example, from one high school, the 
principal and six members of his faculty attended fulltime at district 
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- The comnlUtkm in one State prepared a mimeographed statement 
entitled Lift Adjustment Education for Entry Youth. Thii autementwaa 
' distributed at k State life adjustment education conference of school 
administrators and at regional meetings held in eight citiea. These 
' regional meetings were conducted by five members of the State com- 
mission and were attended by teachers, administrators, and other inter- 
ested people in the respective regions. 

Conferences . — A number of State committees were responsible for stim- 
ulating conferences dealing with programs of education for life adjustment. 
In one State a 2-day conference was held for principals and superintendents 
who were unable to attend a longer workshop. This group considered 
means of launching a program of life adjustment education in their 
schools. Another State reported holding conferences at State institutions 
of higher learning. These were - devoted to' improvement of elementary 
and secondary education. Three other States reported conferences cm 
education for life adjustment, Two of these were for administrators and 
the third for administrators and teachers. 

During the summer of 1950 one State engaged in curriculum study 
sponsored work conferences cm life adjustment education in seven colleges 
of the State. In this State, {he homemaking division of the State board 
for vocational education conducted in-service training conferences in 12 
geographical areas. These conferences resulted in a ftumber of strong 
in-service training programs in local communities. 

Curriculum conferences in nine districts are held semiannually in one 
State. These involve approximately 2,800 participants. Through these 
and a series of group discussion conferences, this State is promoting edu- 
cation for life adjustment. - - 

Another State conducts several types of conferences aimed at instruc- 
tional improvement. There is an annual conference in January, for 
supervisors only, with 1 day planned for cooperative work with county 
superintendents. Annual leadership conferences are held for 3 weeks in 
Vjthe summer. These are attended by county and State supervisors and 
pnthe teachers and administrators they have invited. Regional confer- 
ences, 1 or 2 days in length, are devoted to the discussion of a limited 
number of current and pertinent problems. 

Study, end discussion group . — In one State, administrators have con- 
centrated their professional study on the secondary school. They have 
based their study on publications dealing with various aspects of educa- 
tion for life adjustment. In this same State some of the large city systems 
have conducted in-service training programs for principals concerned with 
the development of educational programs to meet the real life needs of 
youth. They also have emphasized the improvement of secondary 
schools in annual meetings of the Secondary School Principals Association 
and the State Education Association, as well aa in regional study groups. 
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One^te reported that local, coolly, and Sure diacuMioo group* of 
admmi.tr^tora, teacher*, and la^pcople have been uaed to get aSve 
participation^! a cwaparetive'plan 0 f curriculum development. 

In a aeminaVoh life adju.unent education at one State univeraity 
member* prepared checkliau to be uaed by local achoola in determining 
the extent to which their program* are meeting tie need* of youth. 

Surveys W studies .— The concern for improving cducauonal program* 
h*. stimulated survey. of variou* type*. In one State a number of .chool 
district* made exten.ive .urvey* of youth and their occupational oppor- 
tunities One of theae included analyae* of the reading habita of the 
•tudent*; thdr movie, radio, #nd tdevirioo practice*; family and health 
backgrounds; and their vo^tional goal*. In one city the junior high 
•chool teacher* have learned from their pupil* what they regard a* their 
personal, achoof, and home concern*, and in more than a *core of school 
direct* intensive studio. of cause* of dropout* are in progress 
One State reported a State-wide Inquiry on Student Needs to determine 

SXl ,lU< ? C " U *bout their problems Data from almost 

5 00° such local .tudie. have been tabulated. The use by school faculties 
of fact-finding activities concerning drop-ouu, community need*, and 
resource* and beliefs about modern teaching methods U suggested as 
bates for local programs. 

In another Slate every school is being urged to participate in a study 
. °‘ dr oP-° ut «- The main purpow in making thi* State- wide survey u> 
encourage local school# to analyte their own problems. At the same 
time a atudy will be made of aupil* currently enrolled to determine factor* 
c Mtj »factioo or dissatisfaction with school experience*. 

One Sute ha* stimulated four baric studies in local high schools. 

A holding power ,tudy wi* conducted in 76 repremiutive .chool., , 
study of hidden tuition com in 79, one on the extent and character of 
pupil participation in extra da** activities i\13, and a fourth on the ade- 
quacy availaWe guidance service, in 96 school.. Follow-up .tudie. are 
being conducted in 97 school*. 

Another State commission will make available to achool staff, .urvey 
and questionnaire form, that may be uaed in local situation, to collect 
data relative to local needs. School* are encouraged to collect <£t*in 

work opportunities, hidden tuition com, graduate*, and evaluation 
procedure*. * | , 

Pilot or cooperating schools .— Some Sute. carried out the suggestion 
of the commission and selected pilot or cooperatifig schools wilUng to 
make systematic effort* to improve curriculum^ program*. The number 
of such school* in a Sute varies from 1 to more than 40. In all Sute. 
exultant service is made available to local school, to sarin in setting up 
anepdarrying on these program*. Brief description, of the programs in 
•ome of the Sutes follow: H K ^ 
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On experimental program* with 
consultant services from the State department of eduaction and the 
State university. One of the experimental programs involve* $ blocks 
of 7 weeks each during the school year. The pupils and teachers use a 
block of time for each course and complete one course before undertaking 
another. The experimental programs will be evaluated st the end of, 
the first year. 

In a second State, 8 pilot or cooperating schools hive been selected and 
representatives of these schools hive met periodically with members of 
the State commission to plan basic studies. Follow-up studies of gradu-, 
ate* and school-leavers are being ^ carried -on in the selected school*. 
In 37 schools, a checklist of 70 items was used to provide an inventory 
of youth interests. The results were published and made available to 
all schools in the State, particularly those interested in education for life 
adjustment. 

During the summer of 1919, four schools in still another State started 
experimental year-round program* under the. sponsorship of the State 
department of education. Regular teachers were employed on a 12- 
month basis to conduct a community-centered program for children, 
youth, and adults. Each school surveyed needs and then planned its 
own program with the aid of community leaders and representatives of 
the State department of education. Recreation was a common element 
^in all four program* for both youth and adults. A special sttempt was 
made to help youth overcome weaknesses in the tool subject* and to * 
•tress art* and crafta. For adults ther^rere emphases on health and 
, sanitation, nutrition and diet, the canning and processing of vegetable* 
and meats, and soil conservation. The regular teachers were aided by 
County agents, home demonstration agents, nurses, soil conservation 
experts, and representatives of. the State forestry commission. Leaders 
bdievje that these community -centered activities in the schools are helping 
to raise the level of living. * 

Thirteen pilot schools in one State were selected out of 80 which sub- 
mitted applications. These schools undertook definite projects in cur- 
riculum experimentation dealing with problems about which they felt 
most concerned. Only specific and significant project* were approved 
by the steering committee. In October 1949, about 50 representatives 
of these 13 schools met at one of the State teacher* colleges in general 
and group sessions. In Mijr 1950, a second conference was held tef con- 
sider the question, How can we kno* what we have accomplished ? 
These 13 schools have received much help from laymen in setting up 
goals to be achieved and in judging outcomes. Laymen have attended 
both c onfe r en ces. All pilot schools have kept in dose touch with the 
‘ Stats department of education. The State teachers colleges and the 
State university also have provided consultant service. Eventually, 
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accounts of these experiments will be published, showing the purposes, 

‘ procedures, and results. 

In another State two types of cooperating schools are recognized 

those engaged in across-the-board projects for curriculum development 
and those working on selected aspects of the curriculum. The nine schools 
chosen for across-the-board curriculum study were selected from 100 
applications. All schools applying were visited by the State staff. In 
the same State 42 selected school systems are attempting to improve the 
curriculum through 78 carefully planned projects. Teams of consultants 
from colleges, universities, the State education department, and other 
high schools are aiding the local school staffs. The projects are con- 
cerned with the improvement of existing .courses, with enrichment in 
broad fields, with the doarelopment of common learnings courses, and 
with projects which cut across subject-matter lines. ' The unit of work is 
the local school, and no project is undertaken without the formal approval 
of the board of education. A project usually begins with an attempt to 
build consensus through opinion polls of pupils, teachers, and parents. 

Consultant service .— All State groups seem to have recognized the im- 
portance of providing consultant service to help assure sound development 
of programs. Sburces of consultant service are colleges, universities, 
State departments of education, and cooperating high schools. One 
State reported having teams of consultants assigned to selected school 
systems’' working on curriculum improvement. 

Several reports mentioned having difficulty in financing consultant 
service. Colleges, insofar as their budgets permitted, were willing to 
furriRh help at no cost to schools. Some States are seeking funds from 
foundations to help support their activities. 

In developing its program ope State has set up a plan for providing 
schools with special assistance when they request it. Available help 
includes consultants and specialists from the State department, from other 
institutions and agencies such as universities, State boards of health, N \ 
and public schools, and from out-of-State sources such as the U. s! 
Office of Education and universities. 

Publications . — Reports indicate great differences in the extent to which 
States have placed emphasis on written materials as a meanj of encour- 
aging and developing life adjustment education programs. In some 
States a large amount and a variety of types of material have been pro- 
duced; others did not mention publications in their reports. A few**\ 
representative types of material are described below. 

Several Statds reported preparing bibliographies to help school people 
understand education .for life adjustment and plan programs in keeping 
with life adjustment education goals. .Other publications have explained 
life adjustment education ■ jand have given suggestions for developing 
local programs to attain life adjustment goals* 
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One State prepared a series of guides to assist the elementary schools 
in the development of progranls because the program for life adjustment . 
really begins in the elementary grades. Other States have prepared guides 
to assist in curriculum improvement on the secondary school level. These 
publications fall into two groups — those dealing with ways of working 
and those concerned 1 with particular curriculum areas. One example 
of the first type is a bulletin called Planning and Working Together. 
Another is called Curriculum Improvement by a High-School Faculty. It ‘ 
presents suggestions for the organization of local faculty workshops: 
(1) To plan better for the personal needs of youth and for the needs of 
society, and (2) to put into practice modern knowledge of what learning 
is and how it may best be stimulated. y ” 

Examples of publications dealing with particular areas of the dsmculum 
include guides for dirriculum improvement in the fields of agriculture, 
guidance, home economics, industrial arts, language arts, mathematics, 
physical education, science, and social studies. 

- A manual. Educating for Citizenship , was published in one State. It 
describes practices which have been effective in educating for citizenship 
in hundreds of schools in the State, and it was based on a State-wide study 
and survey of good practices. The committee preparing this material 
included 20 professional workers representing subject-matter areas in 
high schools and elementary eduction. The manual emphasizes the iact 
that good citizenship is one result of an effective program of life adjust- 
ment education. 

Another publication challenges prevailing patterns of curriculum organi- 
zation and scheduling. It includes sections on guidance and each of 
six major areas in education. Most of the secondary school faculties 
in this State have seriously considered issues and problems raised in the 
bulletin, and many schools have planned the year’s teachers' meetings 
around them. 

One State reports that publications are designed to furnish information, 
to encourage personal or professional improvement, or to serve as an 
incentive for group thinking. Some publications are prepared by the 
State department of education staff, but usually they result from the 
cooperative work of groups of teachers, administrators, and specialists^ 
Adjusting college-entrance requirements. — College-entrance requirements 
have long been recognized as one obstacle to readjustments in secondary 
school programs. Two States reported work on this problem. In one, 
a committee had recommended that five criteria be used aa bases for 
admitting students to general college. These are: 

1. Score on a scholastic aptitude test \ 

2s Score on a test of critical reading ' 

3. Score on a test of writing skill __ / 

4. Score on a simple mathematicfmtest 
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S. Evidence that the student has an intellectual interest and effective 

study habits as shown by at least 2 years of work in one field in 
high school in which his grades were better than average. 

The report of the committee has been approved by the State steering 
committee which has appointed a committee to work with secondary 
schools and colleges to implement these proposals for admission to college. 

In the second State, 121 high schools and 38 colleges and universities 
in the State have signed a •secondary’school-college agreement. The 
coUeges agree to disregard the pattern of subjects of high-school graduates 
who are recommended for 5 ©llege entrance by the member schools. The 
high schools agree to improve their guidance procedures and to carry on 
continuous efforts to improve pniTiculum programs. This effort removes 
what is generally con»idered4rmajor obstacle to curriculum change in 
high schools. Regional or are* associations of. "agreement schools and 
colleges have been formed and workshops ha vebeen carried on for member 
schools in each area. Four of these associations now publish Regional 
newsletters. Curriculum leaders in the State believe that the cooperating 
high schools and the colleges are using their freedom to good advantage. 

tye adjustment education in Cathode schools 

Catholic educators have used both the diocese and the religious com- 
munity as avenues of systematic approach to life adjustment education. 
There are 122 dioceses in the United States, each under the educational 
leadership of a priest who is the diocesan superintendent of schools. There 
are several hundred communities of Sisters, Brothers, and priests, each 
under the educational leadership of a community supervisor of schools. 

During the year 1949-50, five dioceses systematically studied their 
curricula with a view to reorganizing in the light of life adjustment edu- 
cation principles. In one of these there is a continuing effort to develop 
programs especially suited to rural areas. In another, programs of educa, 
tion in Christian family living have been planned for all schools in the 
d “*~- to other dioceses, meetings were held to alert principals to 
the life adjustment education movement. Five dioceses have appointed 

* tudy problem8 and to Plan for curriculum reorganization 
durmg 1950-51. Parts of the annual teachers’ meetings in many dioceses 

will be devoted to life adjustment education during the coming school 
year. 

,In °. ne arc ^ di ° ce,e > staffs are developing programs of life adjustment 
education m 30 high schools with a total enrollment of more than 9000 
pupils. Each staff has been asked to provide the following information: 
d) A list of allgraduates and the courses they took during their 4 years 
in high school; (2) a list df graduates who attended college and the college 
attended by each; and (3) descriptive statement* concerning the economic 
conditions m the areas from I which the students come. An analysis of 
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these data is expected to provide clues to general curriculum changes 
which should be encouraged. High-school teachers have been organized 
into committees based on subject-matter areas, and additional groups 
have been organized for guidance and administration. The program for 
the annual meeting of this archdiocese will deal with life adjustment 
education. 

During the past year, the community of Sisters of Charity has system- 
atically studied the improvement of the curricula of 25 high schools for 
which they provide staff. The schools were organized into five regional 
groups for coordinated effort, but each individual school was considered 
the basic unit of work and members of eaph staff were set to work studying 
their own pupils and their own community. Although the school feu 
19*9-50 has been largely one of in-service education of teachers, such 
cooperative study has led to some changes even during this year. In 
each region there was an orientation meeting at the beginning of the year 
and a work conference in the late spring. At these conferences the 
regional coordinators reported, for each school, findings with respect to 
youth and community needs. Work groups suggested next steps to 
follow these studies. Both meetings were attended by all high-school 
teachers and by large numbers of elementary school teachers. Diocesan 
superintendents attended the second meeting in each region and it was 
apparent that the work of the community may be helpful in diocesan 
programs. 

Each month during the school year, the Sisters of Charity in one com- 
munity issued a Christian life adjustment education resource bulletin 
which included bibliographies of magazine articles and speeches, and 
brief accounts of national and regional life adjustment education con- 
ferences. There were also descriptions of activities in specific schools and 
listings of materials to be used in studying youth and the community. 
This group expects to develop resource units to aid local teachers in 
formulating guidance procedures and evaluative instruments. Materials 
are produced during regional work conferences. 

Probably more than any other movement in American education, life 
adjustment education has enlisted Catholic educators and public-school 
educators in a common cause. The earnest and interested participatio- 
has been mutually beneficial. 

Curriculum study programs 

A number of States had on-going programs of curriculum revision 
when die Prosser Resolution was passed. Brief descriptions are given of 
activities in some of these States. In every case, the basic goal of such 
programs is improved education for all American youth. 

One State reports the formulation of a 5-year plan for curriculum work. 
A curriculum staff has been organized and the program has been dis- 
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cussed extensively throughout the State. Liaison fommittees have been 
selected in approximately ISO eities and counties. At the end of the 5- 
year period^ it is anticipated that the basic committee work will be com* 
pleted, that curriculum guides *ill be ready for trial use, and that local 
programs will be so well organized that they can continue wittf a minimum 
of outside help. jy * 

In another State the members of the State life adjustment commission 
agreed at their first meeting that their work should be closely coordinated 
with the secondary school curriculum program. This program has been 
developing since 1944. It is designed to engage £he active participation of 
administrators, teachers, and lay people in a cooperative plan of curric- 
ululn improvement. There have been local, county, and State discus- 
sion groups. Committees have been at work in the fields of language, 
science, social studies, physical education and health, practical arts, 
mathematics, English, guidance, and extra class activities. Materials 
are tried out in selected schools before being published in manuals for 
State-wide use. 

One State has been promoting curriculum study in high schools through- 
out the State since 1941. The purpose is to help high-cchodi staffs deal 
with their own prcfrlems. Twenty-three reports of research projects and 
other publications have been mailed to all schools in the State, and it is 
estimated that 175 high schools are at work on programs for curriculum 
improvement. Each of 22 institutions of higher education in the State 
has agreed to provide consultative service equal to one-fifth of ohe typical 
college instructor’s load. For 2 years this study received financial 
assistance from a foundation. Since then the study has been financed by 
membership fees paid bj»member high schools. 

Another State study initiated in 1937 has involved the voluntary effort 
of approximately 4,000 people. The State department of education does 
not publish courses of study for either elementary or secondary schools, 
bpt places responsibility for curriculum development upon local schools 
and Communities. A State committee on secondary education has pub- 
lished some materials, but it has not emphasized publications. Instead, 

, it has promoted workshop* and conferences where educators from different 
localities could build common understandings and exchange experiences. 
The committee nas also emphasized the importance of inte r p re ting new 
programs to parents and pupils, and to teachers not involved in these 
programs. V ' 

In this same State, particularly in junior high school grades, the com- 
partmentalization of subjects has been reduced through the development 
of core courses, unified studies, and general education courses. In- such 
courses, English is usually combined with social studies, but sometimes 
arithmetic, science, and health also are included. The objectives sought 
through core courses are improved democratic living and emphasis upon 
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the.ttudjr of the individual pupil ,„d hi. need. rather than the mere 
combining of subject-matter areas* 

In 1945 the legislature of one State authorized the development of a 
12-grade system uniformly throughout the State. Previously only one 

th y v r0C C ? U ? Ue9 h * d 12 * ndet - authorization necessitated 
the rethinking of the total program, its scope and sequence. The State 
superintendent of schools initiated the movement by appointing an 
exploratory committee which included superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. This committee prepared an over-all framework 

f ° r . „. CU r! CU,um am which was presented in a chart. The Individual 
and H\s Educational Program. This chart became the basis for the first 
State cumculum workshop, which Was held at a State teachers college in 
die summer of 1945. From this workshop came a series of bulletins, 
some of them devoted to the sequence, of experience, in the various 
. subject fields. The most significant ones, however, were devoted to 
experimental Practices and new points of emphasis. These prepared the' - 
way in 1946 for a workshop devoted chiefly to the development of resource 
units for use m a core program in the junior high school. 

In the school year following the 1946 workshop, 60 selected teachers 
representing various sections of the State and many grade levels’ 
attempted to create m their own school situations programs which con- 
formed to the specifications agreed upon in the workshops. These stated 
that each program should (a) be based on group and personal needs; 
W be diagnostic and individual; (c) be a doing or practical program; (d) be 
shared by all concerned; (/) involve facta and skills functionally; and 
(/) employ evaluation throughout. The teacher, during the year worked 
m such areas as safety, recreation, consumer education, resource use 
education. In the summer of 1947, they met in a workshop and pre- 
pared detailed reports of their experiences. These reports were distrib- 
uted widely throughout the State. Since 1947, the program has been 
earned forward in county workshop, which can be attended by a maxi- ‘ 
mum number of teachers. Although no attempt has been made to 
develop projects in particular subject areas, the total general program 
eover. the field, of health, safety, leisure time, consumer need.; salable 
skills, basic social values, and home and family living. 

f Ut< : de P* rtm ent of education assumes coordinating responsi- 
bilities for the program, and has furthered it by scheduling a midwinter 
conference of supervisors from all the counties and by holding a spring 
educational conference for both supervisors and administrators. In the 
last 2 years the spring conference has been devoted to the development of 
ways and meahs of evaluating the achievement of important goals. The 
. er.la.uv. Irutrumenu which .re emerging from the cooperative effort, 
ol school people throughout the State, rfpplemented by the State taring 
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program, will be one of the major meant used for keeping the prograrfi 
moving in all the counties of the State. 

Liberal appropriations from' the State legislature and the leadership of 
the State department of public instruction have stimulated all of the 
subject groups in one State to become engaged in curriculum activities to 
meet the life needs of youth. Subject committees have .been organized 
in each of the nine areas of the State education association. Hie chair- 
men of these committees meet monthly and after each session hold meet- 
ings in local areas., This activity will result in the production of manuals 
for teachers in six subject-matter areas. The committees have us&l life 
adjustment education and the imperative needs of youth as the basis 
for a. Statewide program. Numerous State and local life adjustment 
curriculum conferences have been held. 

This program is characterized by wide participation in the preparation 
and try-out of materials for the new course-of-study manuals. Four 
types of bear participation are now practiced: (1) Contributing written 
materials and ideas for the State bulletins; (2) trying out and reporting 
on ways to better teaching; (3) organizing and reporting on related learn- 
ing activities; and (4) developing and repenting on experience units. 

Thus through a fourfold type of actjvity — production of State bulletins 
involving “grass-roots” participation, semiannual area curriculum con- 
ferences, local curriculum conferences, and local faculty workshops, and 
the annual conferences of the secondary school principals — the program 
of life adjustment education in the State movtft forward. 

One State initiated program for readjustment Of high-school edu- 
cation by setting up tmf separate but complementary committees. The 
first includes outstanding laymen who are interested hi education, and 
the second consists of school and college authorities dose to the educa- • 
tionsft problems to be studied. A coordinating staff has been provided in 
the State education department The citizens’ committee discusses, 
studies, and evaluates pertinent dau and procedures, and ( advises the 
State education department and other school authorities on desirable* 
courses of action. Members of this committee also interpret what kind of 
high*school services the people want, and they have been active in study- 
ing the whole field of secondary education in the light of present-day 
living. The professional committee’s task is to supply the State Edu- * 
cation Department with needed technical information, and to suggest 
possible solutions for educational problems. These committees hope 
that similar groups of> representative laymen and professional educators 
will develop in communities throughout the State. 

The professional advisory committee suggested 10 problem areas for 
consideration by local schools. These are guidance, basic skills, common 
learnings, elective offerings^ work experience, and cooperative education, . 
industrial arts and home economics, vocational education, community 
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education in citizenship, and ‘administration and supervision. 
The citizens' council, agreeing with these suggestions, urged also that 
grutcr attention be given to economic understanding, that work experi- 
ence be made a part of general education of all youth as well as a part of 
vocational education, and that extracurricular or extra class activities 
shoul^ be included because of the important values inherent ini them. 

To bring the readjustment program to the attention of school people 
~ throughout the State the coordinator’s office in the State Education 
Department cooperated with the State Association of Secondary School 
Principals in holding IS regional meetings. At these the background of the 
program and the plan of action was presented. Three State-wide studies 
have been outlined— one on holding power of the school, one on hidden 
tuition costs, and,* 5-year study on readjustments to the needs of youth. 

A procedure has been set up for schools to register local projects so that 
the resources erf the high schools and of the State education department 
may be used to best advantage. As a part of the State education depart- 
ment service, a senes .of conference-clinics on the problem area of the 
basic skills is bring planned under the immediate leadership of the division 
of elementary education. It is anticipated that a number of workshops 
_ directed toward the readjustment of high-school education will be initi- 
ated by other divisions. The coordinator erf the readjustment program is 
arftgnging for a senes of district conferences throughout the State between 
high-school principals and the staff of the division of examinations and 
testing. These conferences will include a discussion of services which the 
State department can make available to assist in the evaluation of pupil 
learning aftd pupil guidance. 


The State gives three reasons for giving emphasis at this time to read- 
justment of secondary education: (1) There are some problems that have 
existed for years t and that secondary educators have had to postpone 
solving; (2) there is recognition that many changes in secondary education 
cannot be uniformly prescribed, that they must necessarily differ with 
local needs; (3) it is realized today that to be effective any important 
changes in the school program should be made with the knowledge and 
help of the community. The present program makes available to local 
groups expert assistance, facilities, and research materials. It also pro- 
vides that committees of educators and of laymen work together toward 
common goals. 


Teacher education 

Few States reported specifically on the implications of life adjustment 
education for tea cher education. There were indications, however, that 
States recognize the necessity for giving attention to this aspect of the 
program. For example, one State reported having a teacher-education 
and certification c ommi ttee. In another, the State commission for life 
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adjustment education asked the commissioner of education to name a 
State teacher-education committee. 

One State reported the conviction that the adoption by the State board 
of education of a new teacher-education program leading to a general 
certificate would be a major contribution to life adjustment education in 
the years to come. Emphasis will be placed upon "knowing children” as 
well as knowing subject-matter content and teaching methods. This 
plan for general certification waa recommended to the State board of 
education after three and a half years of study by a teacher-education 
. committee. - 

sSope publications have emphasised teacher eddbathm. One bulletin 
devoted primarily to the stimulation of life adjustment education in local 
schools has a section on training teachers. Similar materials are found in 
other State publications. These show a growing realization of the fact 
that if States are to develop programs for life adjustment education they * 
also must develop pre-service and in-service teacher-education programs 
to give teachers needed training. 


Conclusion 


Some common characteristics of programs . — There are variations in the 
State curriculum programs and in other af tivities of State groups described 
in the preceding pages, but they also have numerous common character- 
istics. -in some States committees have been at work for many years; in 
others they are just getting started. Some State* have adequate appropri- 
ations for staffs, publications, and other 'services; in others appropriations 
are negligible. Some States are working at all levels — elementary, high- 
school, college ; in others the major emphasis is on the high-school program. 
Some significant common characteristics of the programs are: 

1. The aim is to serve all youth through the school program. The 
high school iyn the process of becoming a common school just as 
the elementary school is. 

2. The significant unit of operation is the local schooL No longer 

are' experts attempting to write courses of study. Each school is 
being encouraged to develop its own program. f 

3. Local. staffs are being encouraged to gather facts about their own 
situations as a basis for making changes. They are being en- 
couraged to study both the needs of youth and the n epd t of 



society., * 

4. Consultant services are being made available to local school staffs. 
These services may come from State departments of education, 
other govejhnmental agencies, teacher-education institutions, other 
schools, or from a combination of these sources. 

5. Opportunities for communication and exchange of experiences are 
provided through workshops, conferences, and other group meet- 
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Chapter 4 


Some Highlights in Local School Programs 

• The Commission on Life Adjustment Education for You th was not 
appointed primarily to devise new means for meeting the needs of youth; 
rather it was charged with the responsibility of stimulating a greater and 
more general use of means already known for meeting these needs. lienee, 
a gratifying result of the Commission's efforts has been the, increased 
number of schools reporting activities consonant with the guiding prin- 
ciples of life adjustment education. 

Although many schools, have reported accomplishments in adapting 
programs to the needs of youth, some schools have made only limited or 
segmented changes because of peculiar local conditions and circumstances.' 
In other instances changes which resulted involved total school practices 
f *n<I *11 or a majority of the areas of learning. • 

That a variety of approaches would be used in improving local school 
practices was anticipated b^ the Commission, and early efforts were made 
to avoid standard curricula or administrative patterns. In working with 
State departments of education and State committees on life adjustment 
education, the Commission was interested in stimulatingprograms which 
adequately meet the needs of pupils now in school. Even more it was 
concerned with youth who drop out of school because their educational 
needs are not being met. 

Although some persons interpreted the initial work of the Commission 
as centered primarily in the rewritingof courses of study, one of the major 
concerns has been to place such efforts in proper perspective. Continuous 
improvement of educational programs is necessary if schools are toJfe- 
velop effective education for life adjustment. Many excellent plans and 
programs have bden unsuccessful because of poor working relationships 
among pupils, teachers, parents, administrators, and the lay public. 
In other instances much activity was unproductive and ended in failure 
66 
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becauM the goal* to bo achieved were not clear or implementation wit 
hampered by adminiatrative procedure*, necessary physical facilities 
were lacking, or the professional education of teacher* had been neglected. 
Coorse-of-study reviiion at best, it a limited approach to a problem of 
many facet*. Too often it ha* failed to regard the school a* a social unit 
operating within a larger social letting. Couraeof-study revision may 
overlook the fundamental importance of the school’* contribution to 
improved living and place undue emphasis on mastery of subject matter, 
accumulation of credit*, and other traditional goals. 

School* and communitie* which have viewed the problems of living, and 
hence those of ltfe adjustment education, a* essentially problems in human 
(elation* have, without minimizing the importance of subject-matter 
content, shifted to the larger; considerations of underlying human mo- 
tivations. / 

Tlie aim of life 'adjustmehveducatioo is to develop an individual who 
achieve* reasonable compromises between his own aspiration, attainment, 
and happiness and the welfare of society as a whole. The realization of this 
goal involve* planning which takes into account each individual pupil. 
Basic is a detailed study of each pupil to provide working material for 
both teacher and pupU. Baric also i*,a knowledge of society which ac- 
quaint* the pupU with his opportunities and obligations. Again teacher 
and pupil must share this information; 

F ° r ^ Car * • ome lc * der » have been wtorking to bring about school reor- 
ganization in the direction of life adjustment education. Under such 
leadership, many schools have progressed a long way toward the develop- 
ment of educational services useful to each pupil and to the enrichment of 
his daily living. 

The highlights of developments in local schools included in this chapter 
were selected from materials collected by. the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education. Since this is a summary report detailed descriptions of 
local school programs are not included. Local school practices are de- 
scribed in general terms and as briefly as possible. In the section on cur- 
riculum changes, practices are described as they relate to citiumkif, fum* 
And family living, ami work. These are the major areas of living and 
adjustment which have been emphasized by the Commission. They en- 
compass other areas, such as guidance, self-realization, the use of leisure, 
health ami safety, consumer education, and ethical and moral living. The 
Commission could have stressed these areas more oVffrtly, but it held 
that they were 'inherent in education for useful work, good citizenship, 
ami effective home membership. Throughout jhis chapter there is ample 
evidence to maintain this point of view. Some of the activities described 
in relation to worthy home membership coifld have been related to health; 
some of those described in relation to citizenship could have been related 
to self-realization and leisure time; some of those described in relation to 
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work could have been related to ethical and moral living or to consumer 
education. 

Enthusiasts for certain goals or for some of the means for reaching all 
goals may be disappointed because of the inadequate treatment of their 
particular interests. Comparatively little attention is given per jt, for 
example, to health or to guidance or to the language arts. There are two 
explanations of this apparent neglect of areas of unquestioned importance. 
In the first place, the Commission limited the number of its broad goals, in 
an effort to stimulate specialists to work together toward the attainment 
of these goals. The need for such cooperative activity is obvious. In ihi 
second place, even with such a limiting ol goals, the task of reporting 
efforts to improve educational pregrams in the local schools of the Nation 
is one requiring more pages of space than were available for this report. 
The Commission hopes ‘that improved reporting of more comprehensive 
Iocs I programs may be done by State and local committeea. 

Fact finding 

Collecting data for administrative tasks and organising them into re- 
ports is an old story with high-school principals. One area in which they 
haye expanded their fact finding so that'itatiitics could be used as a basis 
for improvements in the instructional program has been in relation to the 
data available on graduates who went on to college. At the end of the 
first semester, many college registrars said the grades of midyear fresh- 
men to the high schools from which the pupiU have been graduated. A 
compilation of registrar reports tells the principal how many of his grad- 
uates have altered college and the academic successes and failures of their 
first semester. * 

Follow-up studies . — The growth of guidance programs has encouraged 
broader follow-up studies than those involving only pupils in the grad- 
uating class who entered college. If the work of the total school was to be 
appraised, a follow-up had to be made of all pupfls — early school leavers 

well as graduates. This type of longitudinal research is expensive and 
difficult to make. If the follow-up study is made 1 year after pupils leave 
school, it may reveal comparatively little in terms of what pupils even- 
tually do. Many pupils, do not find permanent onployment within the 
first y^ar; others withdraw from college and enter the labor force. Some 
schools report follow-up made 5 years after graduation or leaving school. 
These studies reveal a picture of onployment, marriage, and residence, 
which is more stable than after 1 year out of high school. The incomes of 
former pupils, when interpreted in the framework of general incomes in the 
community, furnish some basis for estimating success. A report on job 
satisfaction, after a 5-year interval of work, provides the basis for judg- 
ments on the adjustment lo work of high-school pupils. One school re- 
ports a follow-up of pupils aftpr an Interval of 2$ years. This survey was 
made as a part of an anniversary program. Data from a report covering 
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the activities of papfla after a quarter of • century were of limited value 
tor curriculum improvement, since the school curriculum evaluated was 
that of a much earlier date. However, the report was of value tor tracing 
community trend, and changes, particularly as it reflected an improve- 
inent in attitude toward the achool. 

HoU lH P o*rr ftujirt. The la.t 10 years have seen a change in em- 
phasu infollow-up studies from concern with high-*ch(x>| graduate, to 
concern tor all youth, in the community. Some studies are designed to 
discover the reasons for dropping out. Reports on <#op-ouU indicate 
vanous reason. .■ Low income, of family, failures in school, poor health 
*ck of: interest in school, lack of parental interest in education, demand 
tor labor tn the community, community indifference to education. In 
general, depth interview, by « person trained in interview techniques are 
better than a questionnaire. The reawn. given by dropouts tor leaving 
school are frequently symptoms of causes rather than the causes them- 
selves. In many cases, the drop-out may want to conceal his real reason 
forleavmg school; in other case., he may not be completely .ware of it- 
The bolding power of a school is often judged by the number of pupil, 
graduating compared with the number who originally entered the 9th 
grarie. Particular emphasis in one school is given to studying summer 
drop-outs after the school term ha. started in the fall. If a school’s holding 
power is low, an analysis should be made of the factors causing pupils to 
drop out of school, and, on the basis of this study, steps should be taken 
to improve holding power. 

Fan, about pupib.—Good teachers have always studied their pupils 
and the guidance movement has served as an additional stimulus to the 
gathering of facts about pupils. In addition to data concerning health, 
scholastic aptitudes, and educational experiences, school staffs have 
studied home backgrounds, recreational interests, community experi- 
ence., occupational ambitions, and personal problems. The information 
aerve. a. basic material for imphoved teaching and counseling. ' In an 
increasing nupiber of schools, pupils confer with the same adviser through- 
out their school careers, and even afterward as long as they are making 
ou t“Ol-4chool adjustments in the tame community. * 

. Personal expend oj kigkschool pupdi.- One cause for dropping out 
of school it that low income families with a large number of children have 
difficulty meeting the expense, of keeping their boy. and girls in school 
until graduation. The living costs of high-K*oo| pupils and the low 
incomes of families are not problem, with which schools can deal directly 
A third factor it the incidental expen.e involved in high-school attendance. 
These expenses indude cost 6f book, (in tome States), materials for shop- 
work, school .upplie*, laboratory fees, and fee. for extraclaas activities. 
The totd cost to the pupil of these ‘’hidden tuition costs’* is poorly under- 
stood. Surveys reveal that such costs range from $75 to $175 per pupil 
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during a school year. Many schools have made surveys and interpreted 
the data in the light of the estimated family incomes of pupils. School 
policies have beeh changed in many communities. Many of the costs of 
, extraclass activates may be assumed by the school as legitimate school 
expenses. In other cases the costs may be reduced without restricting the 
value of the activity. 

Participation in extraclass activities.— Schools have made definite efforts, 
to involve a mainnum number of pupils in extraclass life. For at least a 
generation, many schools have encouraged actiye participation for all 
pupils. Many obstacles, such as a lack of trained leaders^ the desire for 
winning teams, and the emphasis on con test-^yjnning.. bands or choral 
groups made up of selected pupils, have kept some pupils out of these 
activities. Lack of facilities, restricted use of the school building, in- 
ability to staff the school during summer vacations have been other restric- 
tions. Some recent surveys have attempted to answer the question: 
What are the socio-economic levels of the families of pupils who partic- 
ipate f In such surveys pupils are divided into three incoirfe groups: 
the highest one-third, thd middle one-third, and the lowest'one-third, and 
the number of pupils from each group who participate and the extent of 
their participation is learned and comparisons are made. In some’schools 
approximately the same proportion participate from eaclj income group. 
In other schools participation by those in the upper third is nine times as 
great as participation by those in the lowest third. In these instances > 
answers to additional questions are heeded: 

Do fhe pupils from the lower income families work? 

Are the extraclass programs too expensive? * ‘ 

Do the pupils from upper income groups “freeze otft” the pupils 
from lower income groups? ^ 

Is the social pattern of the commuhity stratified and does the strati- 
fication run through the school ? - • 

If the latter is the case, the pupils whose parents run the town may run 
the extraclass life of the school. Teachers and principals may be so 
much a part of the community pattern that they a«rr unaware of the 
fact that such a pattern of selection 1 exists. 

- Opinion polti. — Many school staffs have begun their curriculum investi- * 
gations by^subfnitting to pupils, teachers, and patents checklists for re- 
vealing attitudes toward the schools. In o'fie State a central committee 
prepares a summary of these polls for eachdocal. school. Invariably there 
is a lively interest and discussion of tfoe results. .Teachers discover the 
areas in which parents agree and disagree with them in their attitudes 
toward the school. Often they find agreements which make good beginning 
points for curriculuip change. - _ .. 

Fact-finding on school subjects.- — Additional fact-finding studies' which , 


have been reported are: 
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1. A continuous study df the number of failures by school subjects. 

2. A. follow-up study of gradates and school leavers to find out 
what subjects former pupils Relieved had helped them most, 
what subjects had helped them least. 

3. A followup study in which graduates and school leavers were 
asked what subjects they wish they had taken while they were 
in school. 

Fact-fouling in the community.— School programs should be influenced 
by community changes and in turn help to bring, about needed change. 
Many communities have made community studies of problems which, 
affect the life adjustment of high-school graduates^and school leavers. 

1. Employment opportunities are surveyed twice 'yearly by one 
large urban school system. 

2. The planning of many school , buildings has been preceded by 

s surveys of job opportunities. ' 7 

3. A rural community has Studied thfe change’in the size of fa/m units 

over a period of time and in the number of farm operations 
required. . r 

4. In many communities studies have been rffcfte of recreational 

practices, health conditions and services, housing conditions, 
and the like. “ " • •’ 

5. Lay groups are asked to submit suggestions for school changes 

. • which are needed to meet new demands made on the community. 

Summary^ Factual data are necessary .before improved ‘school pro- 
grams can be planned. One of the most hopeful signs for future progress 
in secondary education is the large, number of fact-finding studies which 
have been submitted to the Commission. Local leaders in education have 
gained confidence in their research techniques and are, conducting their 
own studies instead of depending on research specialists to do the job. 
State departments of education and universities are assisting in writing 
manuals outlining the steps to be taken and the form of questionnaire to 
be used. Under the direction of a local director of research, teachers, 
counselors, laymen, and pupils are collecting data and organizing the 
data into useful form. 

Fact-finding studies must be interpreted in order to be useful. Com- 
parison of local results with results obtained in other communities aids 
the interpreter to discover problem areas; Comparison of local results 
with over-all national studies gives a rhea sure of perspective. 

But fact-finding should be used as a means to an end, not as an end in 
* | t8e tf • I* n0 Pk& are made after the facts are gathered and interpreted or. 
if^glans are not .used to put into operation a school program tb correct 
shortcoming rcve&l^d by the fact-finding, then the survey has been a 
sterile exercise. \ ' , 
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* Lay participation 

Greatly stimulated by the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, many organized lay groups have demonstrated their ability to 
further the advancement of the Nation’s schools. Others are seeking sug- 
gestions on how they can improve their own knowledge of schools and 
-increase their effectiveness in working with school leaders, boards of 
education, and other community groups to improve the quality of local 
education. 

Some 1 communities are unaware of what is happening to their young 
people or of the new situations youth are likely to face because of changing 
social and economic forces. Nor are they sufficiently conscious of lacks in 
home, school, and community services young people are receiving. Many 
communities, though aware of some of the problems, have not developed 
the type of community relationships that bring into being new programs 
and coordinate existing services to make them helpful to all who need 
them. The development of services in each community to meet the 
basic employment and educational needs of all its young people is possible 
only through .a strong public opinion, informed of the facts and aware of 
the dangers of inaction. 

There are always those in a community who would do something to im- 
prove the environment for living and learning if they were challenged ayd 
encouraged to participate in constructive action programs. There are also 
school administrators and teachers who will take active roles in life- 
centered, community-school programs when they feel that their efforts are 
understood and that they have the cooperation of lay groups. Many 
phases of adjustment to modem problems of living, such as work, home- 
and family living, and citizenship, cannot be cared for through school 
facilities and resources afeane. '■ 

Sometimes schools are handicapped, by local customs, traditions, and 
politics, and are dominated by pressure groups. Certainly school- 
community action involving active lay participation should channel 
through the legally constituted school authorities who in turn should 
welcome the leadership, encouragement, support of interested ' 
citizens and lay organizations. * 

k The best way to cause lay citizens to want better school programs is 
to involve them directly iy the fact-finding, interpretation, planning, and 
evaluation that arc essential if education's to be gt cooperative community 
enterprise. In a number of communities, under the authority qf the board 
of education, committees of educators and noneducators have studied 
the community, tlie physical plant,. and the educational offering!. Al- 
though the recommendations of these committees have often involved in- 
creased financial expenditures to enrich an^ extend high-school programs, 
they usually have been acc^ted by the community because they were 
made by community leaders. Generally thes^ lay activities have yital- 
. • • \ " ‘ 
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ized parent-teacher associations and focused their attention more directly 
on educational programs. Often they have stimulated the formation of 
community councils to coordinate health activities, recreational activities, 
or the activities of all youth-serving agencies. • ’ 

CurrlctMum changes 

There are many evidences of efforts to improve educational programs 
in secondary , schools. New courses are being organized to meet the 
individual needs of ‘larger numbers of youth and adults, and existing 
courses are being reorganized to make them more functional. 

Teachers in local schools are preparing new and revising old materials 
and techniques related to citizenship, home life, and occupational compe- 
tencies. Local committees are 'cooperatively developing plans and ma- 
terials for schoor-work programs. Local school and community groups 
are restating purposes, defining meanings, setting up criteria, and plan- 
ning experiences and procedures to be used in carrying out effective 
educational programs. 

Increasingly direct experience approaches are being used, such as Boy’s"') 
State, Mayor for a Day, attendance at meetings of adult groups, and 
volunteer services to nonprofit community organization* The Future \ • 
Farmers, Future Homemakers, World Federalists, and Junior Town Meet- I 
ing of the Air are typical of pupil groups which display increasing interest * 
in civic activities. 

St ating pur poses and defining meanings are important activities which * 
profitably^* pursued by most school sta£s. However, because other 
publication* oHie Commission have given much consideration to purposes 
and goals', this report will treat efforts to improve education for citizen- 
ship, .home and family living, and work p in regard to (a), curriculum 
organization, and (b) content and method. 

Education for citixenship 

Organization of curriculum .— For a generation, citizenship education in 
high schools has been an area of major concern. Though most educators ’ 
who have followed the development of citizenship education programs 
would hold that at present they are nol entirely satisfactory, they would 
grant that progress has been made. 

Most social studies programs which carry a primary responsibility of 
education .for citizenship) follow a pattern of separate courses outlined 
about 1918. These courses, however, have not remained static. There 
have been successive changes in emphasis in each course, for instance, 
history courses have tended to stress recent history at the expense of 
earlier periods. New materials have been added, changes have been made 
by textbook writers, and individual teachers have expanded their courses 
by using a wide range of current materials, audio-visual aids, and com- 
munity resources. Numerous new courses hrfVe appeared. Two ex- 
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amples may 'be noted: (1) Ninth-grade courses to orient pupils to school 
and commqnity living, and (2) ninth- and twelfth-grade course in per- 
sonal and social adjustment. These courses draw much of their content' 
from psychology 1 and sociology. 

In expanding the traditional subject fields, many units of work have 
been developed around social problems or personal problems in a social 
setting. Not all of -tiiese units are taught In social studies classes. Many 
are a part of the courses in English, health and physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, group guidance, or ^pmetcconomics. For the most part, 
these units were developed in an effort to explore possible solutions to 
psrticulsr problems. Teachers consulted research specialists for the best 
materials available and adapted the research for use m the classroom. 
Some units developed by this process which now appehrjrequently in 
. courses of study are: Safety education, health-education, consumer edu- 
cation, preparation for a vocation, human relations, conservation, recrea- 
tion, international relations, propaganda analysis' or communication, and 
atomic energy. • ' 

The movement to replace school subjects with a broad program based on 
the developmental needs of youth, study of recurring social problems, or 
areas of living has made little headway in the three upper grades of the 
secondary school. More progress has been reported in schools working on s 
a core curriculum for grades 7, 8, and 9.^ Many schools have established 
blocks of time consisting of two consecutive periods under a single 
■ teacher. Often teachers in these*schools are encouraged to reorganize the 
content of two courses, usually social studies and English, along more 
functional lines. When these teachers have adequate time, a small teaching 
load, and helpful supervision,.^ usually change the basis of instruction 
from traditional content to a consideration of problems of more immediate 
Interest apd concern to pupils. * ! 

In many schools effective citizenship has become a functional responsi- 
bility of the total school staff and all instructional areas have some 
responsibility for citizenship education. > Staff planning provides for the 
inclusion of different phases of citizenshipcin cjass and extraclass experi- 
ences. Pupils learn to make speeches, carry, on discussions, and preside 
at formal meetings ’in many classes and school functions. Problems of 
community health are taught in science and health classes. Safety edu- 
cation is a part of industrial arta^health, and driver education programs. 
Many prpblema. of horde finance and consumer education are studied in 
classes of mathematics, science, home economics, and industrial kits. In 
these classes also pupils learn to interpret* graphs and charts. Pupil- 
teacher, planning provides group experiences in formulating and solving 
many types of problems. Committee work takes place in aft classes. 
Continuously groups of pupils are presented with alternatives so that they 
may learn to make dedsiqpii The genera jf atmosphere of the school is 
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democratic; class procedures are consistent with democratically developed 
school policies. - 

Content and method of instruction.— There are certain underlying princi- 
ples which school faculties consider in developing an effective curriculum 
in .citizenship. Some of these principles will be summarized and brief 
descriptions given of ways.in which local schools have sought to put them 
into effect. > ‘ 

, .1 • program is plannedto include all pupilf. — Good programs have 

been carried on by a single^ class or by a small grojip of pupils from 
, seyeral classes. Examples of such programs are: The Junior Town 
Meeting pf the Air, current events clubs, student govern rnent, classes 
engaged in community surveys, and groups of girjTwho give free 
services to institutions in the community, frequently as volunteer 
workers in hospitals or on summer playgrounds. Reports of civic 
activities of this type make up a large part of the literature in edu- 
cation for citizenship in the secondary schools. Every effort should 
be made to continue and expand activities of this type. 

2. The emphasis of j/w program is on acquiring civic competence . — 
•'Criteria used to determine whether a school program is directed to- 
ward acquiring civic competence or toward other goals are: (1) The 
attention tohujnan relations in class and school groups; (2) the use of 
many media of instruction an<f varied experiences. 

When the teachers and administrators of a school are ‘committed' to 
ability grouping on the basis -of test scores in reading, it is fair to 
r assume, that the goal of classes in citizenship is to acqiiir6 reading 
r “kill 8 rather than civic competence. Since recent research suggests 
that reading ability correlates highly with" socio-economic status, , 
ability grouping is hard to defend as a practice for_promoting better 
human relations* 

If the basic ideas of democracy are to be understood and practiced 
by ail, then films, filmstrips, recordings, newspapers, news iqagazines, 
and current materials of all kinds must be used to supplement the ' 
printed pages of text and reference books. It is recognized that good 
teaching must take into -account th$ previous experiences of pupils. 

3. The class operates as a social unit stressing the participation of 
all its members . — Pupil-teacher planning, edimmittee work, individual 
reports to the group, panel and round-table discussions are utilized 

. to P** status to 'members and to build maximum communication 
within the group. Since the goal is to increase the ability of each* • 
member to communicate, ideas to and receive ideas from others, 
then the more heterogeneous the group, the better. 

4. Ehch pupil is helped to relate his own aspirations and activities 
to. the life and work of the school. — -Courses are offered, in the ninth grade, 

♦ when the- pupil enters a 4-year'high school to help the pupil in his . 
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task of orienting himself. The goals of the course are: (*) To help 

- the pupil identify himself in the life and work of the school (Why am 
I here?); (b) to survey the work of the school in terms of class pro- 
grams and extraclass activities, and to select courses and activities 
which suit his interest aptitudes, and capadtics-(What can I do' 
here?); (c) to make him feel that it is his school, that he “belongs"; 
and {d) to have a sense of personal responsibility grow oqt of a sense 
of identification (It is my school; I must do my part). 

• 5. Each pupil is helped to understand fits community. -=-Onc school 

reports that the ninth-grade classes are writing a text, “Living in 
Commervillc. -Community surveys, study of local government, 
study of local history , colhs^uons of folk 1 stories and songs are activi- 
ties reported by many schools.' Experiences are used for understand- 
ing rather than for rebuildihg or reorganizing the community. The 
adequacy of community institutions are frequently evaluated in 
terms of State or national, political, social, and economic trends. 
^Pupils are helped to toe the potentialities of the community as well 
as what it* actually is* , * 

6. The pupil is encouraged to participate in the life^of the com- 
munity.— In the work of the Community school the boundaries between 
school, and community disappear, the village newspaper is published 
in the school pnBt shop, edited by school pupils, and the new* gathered 
by pupil reporters, Entertainment for the community is planned 
and presented by the school. Many services for the community, 
such 5*8 canning,. growing plants, and hatching chickens, are carried 
on at the school. . Programs for civic beauttfeation #re planned and 
carried out.. The school exists to build a better commurflty life. 
Research U parried on to locate new projects for the community. 
Activities in <$ther communities, are studied, plans are made, _a»d 
pupils supply a large part of the labor for carrying out the plans. 

» Community^ schools are usually found in small .rural communities, 
but underprivileged neighborhoods of' large cities are experimenting * 
with the community-school approach. One urban school plans to ' 
take part in a program designed to rehabilitate homes in, the school 
neighborhood. Citizenship in a community school is learned through 
social action. The school > the ihstitution Which ’plans and leads 
movements, and pupils use j^l the techniques of citizens except voting, 
holding public office, and rendering jiiry Service. , 

- ^ general, comprehensive high schools in large urban communities • 
.have not followed the community-school pattern. However, many 

such schools have discovered services whjcif the school as a whole,' 
diasses within the school, or individuals can perform^for .the com- 
munity; .'Planning and proi^oting programs for safety or health are 
activities frequently ippirted. Many groups Have refused to allow 
' ' ' ‘ ' \ ’■ • V •• . f 
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the school to serve as’loplace where outside agencies can sell a pro- 
gram to a captive audience. ^ All programs sponsored by outside 
agencies are considered by an elected body of pupils and teachers 
' . 'which decides what action the school can take which will be of most 
value to both school and community. 

7. Courses are designed to meet the needs of the pupil in understanding 
the, contemporarybiorld . — In history, recent history receives additional 
_ t * me an< 3 emphasis') The attention given to problems such as public 
housing, public hea^h services,- and social security, changes as 
„ legislation and administrative machinery meet -the public. needs. 
New units or current unsolved problems replace units dealing with 
problems for which the public believes that a solution has been 
found. Resource units from which learning materials can be drawn 
replace formal units which must be taught as written. 

, 8* The ultimate goal for the program of citizenship is to help every 
pupil function as an active citizen in all the communities in which he 
live*, from his neighborhood to the United Rations. 

9. The human relations of the pupil are the fSremost concern of the 
school.— The 1 question is not so much, “Wha{ does he know?” as it is, 
.“What does he do?” and, “What is he wijjiqg to do?” Does he under- 
stand thb world in Which he lives? Does he help make decisions and 
assume responsibility for carrying out these decisions? Does he 
identify his pwn interests, with those of others in a world society to 
the point whete he can see that it is important for hinrto yote and 
pay taxes for Marshall Plan aid, or serve in the armed forces in 
Germany, Japan, pc. Korea? Does he believe in the dignity and , 
worth of each individual to the point where he personally will grant 
people of different - races, religions, and economic status all the 
rights which the Constitution guarantees? 

\ 10. Evaluations are' made in tejrms of changes in behavior and growth 

in understanding relationships . — The questions to be answered are: 
Does he take an active part (for or against) proposals for expand- 
ing public service, or is he indifferent to them? Does he understand , 
the relation of people to public practices, or does he take refuge'either 
in irrational optimism about the future or irrational skepticism about 
all public- measures? t 

. Recommendations for enriching education for citizenship. — Recommend*- 
tions for improving education for citizenship must Begin with the role of „ 
the teacher. In the classroom And in the general life of the school he is 
the agent of society who has spesial competence in the social sciences. ^ 
HU education enables him to see community problems in the larger per- 
spective of State and national trends, and he, evaluates trends against a 
background of .history . He should not only be able to sec his community 
- ; , - • v . ■: * v 
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• and his society as it is, but also to- have enough imagihation to help his 
pupils see future potentialities. He should know the techniques of 
research and adapt them for pupil use. He.ehouli know the research 
findings in the social sciences and adapt them to the level of understand- 
ing of his pupils. He should whenever possible, -encourage his pupils to 
reach their own decisions based on the information which is available. 
He should also point out alternatives. The fact that he is a dbnsultant 
and a guide makes his task a responsible one. His success in guiding 
youth will depend upon his intelligence, his sensitivity, his insight, and 
his intuition. As yet too little is known about how these qualities are 
developed, but it may beiissumed that they are developed when keachers 
study youth in their^classes and when they study, their communities. 
Secondary school programs of citizenship should : 

1. Place' emphasis on adjustment in all personal and social relations. 

Teachers should be alert to help unadjusted pupils v the 30 percent ttho 
enter high school with experiences restricted to family and neighborhood 
and who need to find themselves in relationships to the whole community 
and larger units of society outside the community. This does not mean 
that the 3 or 4 poi^^t^maladj usted pupils should be overlooked or that 
the 66 percent who nave wltfif a relatively satisfactory adjustment should 
be neglected. ’ } , 

2. Use to advantage individual Terences m^nt^i'est and capacity in 
all phases of the work. Pupils with enthusiasm and energy should be 
encouraged to make excursions to Gctf«fiiment offices and legislative 
councils from those of the local government to those of the United Na- 
tions. Their reports should be used to arbnAinterest in a class and even 

' in the entire school in plans for further studyJ^jSchools can make a start 
on projects if one or a few pupils are interested, but must seek eventually 
to include many pupils, if not *il. As a plan develops each pupil should 
, be encouraged to find the place where he can make his bast contribution. 

3. Use the enthusiasm and energy of youth to initiate plans for social 
action in the community when such plans have been carefully considered, 

4. Entourage a democratic atmosphere in the school" which will' be * 
maintained and increased by the democratic behavior of all. Pupils and 
teachers in meetings or through elected representatives should decide 
matters of school policy which are not established by law or rules of 
accrediting agencies Programs for school donations, stamp and bond 
sales, .membership drives* by outaide^agencies, the use of materials pre- 

» * pared by non-school people, and school participation in community 
events are some of the problems’ which can be acted on after democratic’ 
decisions. . A program of extraclass activities, democratically conducted 
by, pupils and free from teacher domination or control by pupil cliques, 
should be planned to include all pupils/ ^ ■ 

'5. Use the history of the local community^ (writing it if necessary) / 
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when a knowledge of^tlfe growth of the community contributes meaning 
to citizenship education. 

6. Help all pupils to understand the social, political, and economic 
relations between people and groups in their communities ahd the larger 
society in which they Kve. All pupils should be encouraged to discuss 
world events, |o use increasingly mature materials, and to practice in- 
creasingly greater discriminations in reading and listening, tq ’the end 
' t ^ iat they may make better judgments on world problems as well as 
problems of local toocern. 

Education for horn* and Jamily living , . ' 

Reports of State and local programs directed toward life adjustment 
education goals indicate a growing concern for meeting the needs of 
pupils in the area of home and family living. Homemaking education for 
many years- has had as its goal to provide in every secondary school 
educational experiences in homemaking for aU youth. This goal, how- 
ever, has been only partially met, though the programs have served many 
girls and a few boys. ’ 

Some schools that have been giving increased attention to education for 
home and family life have stated rather specifically their goals for the 
program. One such goal follows: Family life education represents the 
attempt to provide experiences at the secondary level which will aid boys, 
and girls to achieve such skills, abilities, and understandings as will enable 
them to live happily and effectively in their present families. It is further 
hoped ths,t -these learnings will, function in the new families which they 
8 tart in the not too distant future. ^ _ 

This lain keeping with the statement, “Education for home and family 
living is. that partsof a total program of secondary education which pro- 
vides opportunities for acquiring the understandings,* the factual know- 
ledge, the skills, and the abilities necessary for homemaking for 
successful participation in family life. * 1 ' ' 

Organization of curriculum. — Seconc^pry schools are providing education ' 
for h^me and family living through different schemes of organization. 
Such instruction is being offered through separate courses; units and parts 
- of units within courses; core curricula or commoa. learnings offerings; 
total school programs of family life education; other total schdol programs, 
such as guidance and health education; special school acityities such as 
assembly programs; and programs of youth organisations. . } 

1. Separate courses which have as their main focus education for 
home and family living. They include such course* as : Homemf king, 
home economics, home and family living, personal-social problems, 
family relations, personal problems, boys’ hojne living. Some of these ' 

tours es have* been introduced recently ad a part of the curriculum. 
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Other established courses which have long been a part" of the curric- 
ulum are being adjusted so that they may contribute more directly 
to the enrichment of family life. * 

^ evera ^ factors influence enrollments in such courses. Some 
courses may be offered without prerequisites, elected at any grade 
level, offered for boys or girls or for mixed groups, or taught for a 
single semester or a year.' In addition, courses such as home eco- 
nomics, are offered in planned sequences. 

1. Units within other courses which contribute to education for 
home and family living. Units are integrate^ in such areas as 
English, social studies, health education, agriculture, distributive 
education, industrial arts, and consumer education. Some units 
being introduced are: The psychology of group living, human rela- 
tions, understanding ourselves and others, our manners and social 
customs, boy-girl, interests, choosing a mate, approaching marriage, 
personal and family finance, housing the family, caring for the sick 
in the home, qutrition, family recreation, and legislation which affects 
the family. 

3. Cor? curricula or common learnings courses. Such courses 
offered in a limited number of schools are designed in part to prepare 
pupils for family living. In one school students taking the seventh-, 
eighth-, and ninth-grade core may select from such problem areas as: 
Managing my personal affairs, understanding my body, living in the 
home, and improving personality. Students taking the .tenth-, 
eleventh-, and twelfth-grade core have opportunity to work on such 
areas as: Problems of the family as a basic social unit, and problems 
of producer-cohsumer economics. ' > ^ ’ 

Another school offers freshman proolems as the common learnings 
requirement. It enables students to become Acquainted with the 
human body and problems of keepipg it healthy, and to learn the 
’ natur « of growth and development throughout life. Emphasis & 

• placed on growth and development of personality, adolescent develop- 
ment, boy-girl relationships, and sex education. 

, 4. Total school programs of family life education. These are being 
planned and developed cooperatively by teachers, administrators, 

« students, and parentrtn-a-fetfschools. Within one school program of 
family life education the areas of child guidance, human relation- 
ships, and planning for the future are stressed. In some schools', 
there is effort to integrate home and family livxhg into all classes. 
Content and methods, of instruction developed in local schools— Reports 
indicate certain underlying principles that have guided the development of 
effective curricula in home and family living. A composite summary of 
these principles will be followqd by brief illustrations of what is actually 
being achieved in some local situations. * \ 
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1. The program is planned for boys as well as girls . — Some schools j 
offer courses in home living or horaemaking to mixed groups; others/ 
have separate dasses'for boys and for girls. In an increasing number/ 
of schools, teachers in such areas as agriculture and industrial arts. art} 
exchanging classes with homemaking teachers. However, manyl 
schools which offer home economics instruction to girls provide little! 
or no experience planned for boys. Some schools still provide limited 
or no opportunities in tl|i$ areasfor girls or boys. 

Jn one urban school, classes in home and family living provide 
learning experiences which are organized around such topics as: 
Understanding ourselves, you and your family, and looting toward 
marriage. «, 

The personal relationship course, as it exists today ih one urban j 
schog^ had ita origin in courses which earlier wci^M|pwn as home 
crafts for girls and home crafts for boys. It has continued without 
interruption for 25 years as a required general education course in the 
third year of senior high school. After the first 2 years it became 
coeducational. This course; as now offered is the .result of the 
- accumulated experiences of teachers, the recognized needs and in- 
terests expressed by boys and girls and their parents, and decisions 
made in.a recent workshop which included all teachers of the subject. 

The general purposes of this personal-relationships course are to 
help the student understand his own growth and development and 1 
to use this understanding, in achieving better physical, mental, and 
. emotional health; help him to learfi how to establish more satisfying 
relationships with age-mates; achieve more satkrfactory^elationships ‘ 
with his own family; develop somj^ttitudes and Itfnderstahdings 
about marriage and parenthood that are likely to help him later in 
his relationships; help each student develop a system of ethical and 
spiritual concepts and values which will guide his behavior in iJJ of* 
his relationships; and help each student to feel his responsibility for 
attaining maximum personal development in order that he may be 
capable of great2r v acirtevement for the improvement of the world of 
his day. A child-develOpment laboratory is provided for the purpose 
of observing children from 3 to 5 years of age. Students report and 
discuss their Observations with their classmates in relation to the 
growth of young children, but more especially irtarelation to their 
own behavior. Mixed groups of boys and girls are scheduled for this 
experience. The over-all experience in the laboratory helps students 
adjust to the needs in their present homes, and prepares them for 
parenthood in their own homes in the future. The teachers recognize 
that the final test of the value of the course is in the changed behind or 
and practices of the students. > 

Schools providing half-year, whole-yey, or exchange Jiome eco-. J 
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nomics classes for boys help them with problem* relating to selection 
of foo^ and clothing, grooming and personal appearance, dating, 
manner*, making repair* in the home, refinishing and reupholstering 
furniture, relationship* with family member* and other*, buying 
practice*, first-aid, and landscaping home ground*. 

2. The needs, problems , and interests of pupils and their families are 
the basis for planning, developing, and evaluating programs of home and 
family living .— In modern educational programs real effort is made to 
discover and meet pupil needs. This is done through individual and 
•mall-group instruction, personal conferences, home visits, home 
experiences, and by encouraging and helping pupils to select experi- 
ence* and activities in terms of their own abilities and interests. 

Ihe purposes of the personal-problems course, taught to twelfth- 
grade pupils in one school, is to help each student understand himself. 
The course is centered on problems of human relations and the 
psychology and problems of the individual. 

An 8-week unit, self-improvement, for freshmen, taught by a home- 
making teacher serves to orient the pupil » the high school and its 
problems, and helps him better understand his own family. Through 
. stu Jy pupils secure help on how to make friends; they learn about 

- contribution they can .make toward family work and fun; and 
they learn to appreciate and understand children and to accept 
responsibilities for brothers and sisters. 

In a family relationships course in one school, pupils are helped 
with such problems as: What does my family give me? What do I 
give my family? What is good about family life? How can I improve 
my personality? What does it mean to be grown up? How does the 
body grow up? What things shall I consider in choosing a life 
partner? How much money docs it take to marry? How should a 
new family plan, select, and furnish a new home? What do I need 
to know before the baby come* ? 

c Students , parents , teachers , and administrators help plan the ob- 

' jecttves, procedures , activities } methods of teaching , and evaluation . — 
In one community, teachers, pupils, clergymen, parents, -and civic 
and social agencies, working together, planned a well-integrated 
family-living program. Courses in family life were added to the high- 
school curriculum, arid a family life council was organized as the 
spark plug for community action. This group studied the needs of 
the community, mustered its resources, and worked 'out policies. 
A coordinator, an authority on family life education, was employed 
. to help the community and school work together. 

One of the significant phases of this program is the monthly teenage 
dinneV-and-discussion club called “Homes of Tomorrow.” The 
chapters of this club grew out of th^ young people’s interest de- 
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veloped in high-school classes in family life. The sustained interest 
in Homes of Tomorrow” has been due in part to tJhe fact that the 
teenagers run the club. Boys, as well as girls, are active in its 
leadership. They have strong convictions on the importance of 
sharing responsibilities in the^me and they think both sexes need 
practical education for homemaking. 

A committee composed of representatives from each chapter makes 
tip the board of directors of the club, with the coordinator of the 
family life program and a representative of the council serving as 
consulting members. Topics for the year's program were proposed 
by the steering committee early in tJie school year arid selected by 
vote of the club. Topics chosen were: What price popularity, a 
sound attitude toward sex, choosing your life partner, and marriage 
is what you make it. 

4. Horn* and family life education it strengthened through the co- 
operdt fire efforts of teachers from all subject-matter areas concerned with 
this phase of the school pnogr am .— Through the coordinated work of 
teachers the curriculum can be kept flexible. It can be developed 
with an experimental approach and attitude which provide for 
continuous change as the needs of pupils demand. 

In one urban high school social living is a one-semester course for 
twelfth-grade boys and girls. The course represents a cooperative 
effort of teachers in each of the major areas of instruction with the 
assistance of the school adviser and school nurse. This is an approach 
jakes home and family living the core of the program and is 
to the jjeed for better living and better homes in the 
community. 

In another school the faculty is making an intensive st\idy of the 
problems of preparing youth (or successful family living. Each 
month during the school year a resource person who has had -experi- 
ence in working with families is invited to speak -to the faculty. A 
reading list is given to each teacher. After a year of reading and 
discussions, recommendations will' be made for developing plans and 
procedures for new units in present courses or the development of 
new courses in family living for high-school youth. 

The program in home and family living is considered an important 
phase of the' total school program. — School faculties work together to 
determine the emphAsea in^the different subjects taught; to provide * 
for individual (jifferences through a variety of educational Opportuni- 
ties and experiences; And to extend the pupil experiences into the 
community. 

Pupils in one 1 high school have experience activities related to 
cluld care through a class in the family. Home repair is taufeht in 
science, foods, clothing, physics, and industrial arts classes. First-' 
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aul and care of minor illitesa are introduced in biology and general 
science classes. 

In this school care of clothing ia taught in freshman clothing 
classes, science, chemistry, and a course known as The Home. Meal 
preparation is included in the foods units in home' economics classes. 
Good etiquette is stressed by at least SO percent of the teachers. In 
home economics classes pupils are assisted with problems in home 
decoration. The school fosters wholesome boy and girl relations 
through social dancing, club activities, and discussion groups, 
Students engage in recreational activities which enable them to enter- 
tain ^heir friends in their own homes. Through other classes, pupils- ~ 
are helped to understand the principles and values of a family budget 
based on a balanced spending program. They also learn about 
Stater and Federal laws which are important to the consumer. 

6. Satisfying human relationships are given major emphasis in 
programs of horn* and' family living .— One urban high school is 
concerned with the problems of "everyday living,” with attention 
v 8* ve P 10 satisfying relationships among people. Students develop 
* wholesome attitudes toward the rest of the family and the people 
with whom they have daily contact. , 

Preliminary to this course the parents of the students were invited 
to state whether or hot they thought such a course was desirable, 
and, if so, what should be taught in it. The parents were over- 
whelmingly in favor of the course and many suggestions were offered. 
The topics included in the course are included principally because of 
parental desires. Much consideration is. given to desirable qualities ^ 
in boys and girls. Dating is discussed at length. Anything that 
pertains to relationships between boys and girls is considered within 
‘the scope of the course. 

Included in the course is instruction in methods of repairing certain 
articles in the home such as electrical devices. Studqpts secure "help 
on landscaping and gardening; and they study legislation regulating 
buying and selling, taies, rent, banking, insurance, aid instilment 
buying. Administrators believe the popularity of the course is 
influenced by the fact that it gets the pupils away from cut-and-dried 
factual material and takes them into the realm of everyday life. 

0 7. The ultimate goal for each individual is ability to function effec- 

tively as a member of the home and community .—' Throughout the 
United States instruction in many high schools is designed to further 
the attainment of this goal. The suggestions which follow illustrate 
types of things being done. It is recognized that the summaries 
are limited; that some of the learning experiences and activities 
described in separate areas may be the responsibility of several • 
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member# 811 ^ ^ *° Uadent * nd 11)6 civic re »P°nsibilities of family 

Vocational agriculture courses in local high schools are being ad- 
justed to provide for farm improvement projects that have become 
recognized as integral parts of the pupil’s supervised farming program ' 
Improvement projects, such as landscaping the farmstead, painting 
the farm home and other farm buildings, installing a water system, 
(Manning the home garden, developing a flower garden, and building 
kitchen cabinets, are usually planned by the student of vocational 
agriculture in cooperation with members of his family. This active 
participation by all members of the family helps each of them develop 

7 7 C , ttCr o nd L Cr8UDding ° f hi " re8 P° n »'bility as a member of the 
family Such improvement projects frequently are cooperative 
undertakings by the boy enrolled in vocational agriculture and his 


Uiat contribute to successful family. Ufe. They develop ability in: 
running and remodeling the house; working with metals apd woods; \ 
sdcpdng, caring for, and repairing household appliances; painting \ ' 
and finishing in the home; maintaining the water supply and waste \ 
disposal; selecting and caring for furniture and utilities; and working 
with crafts such as leather, plastics, ceramics, bookbinding, photog- 
raphy, and jewelry as a means for developing hobbies and leisure- * 

flirt* 


taining health through selecting nutritious foods and exercise; carin L 
for the sick m the home; administering first-aid; keeping the water 


sister enrolled in home economics. 

Industrial arts courses enable pupils to learn to work in man 


Health and physical education programs help Itudentsm: Main 



supply, the home, and home grounds safe and sanitary; helping con 
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trol communicable and other diseases; and making the home a safe 
place in which to live. 

Business education helps pupils; (a) To iearn how to buy wisely 
and to use effectively goods purchased for the family; ( b ) to learn how 
to use and choose intelligently the> services of banks and other 
financial institutions; ( c ) to become aware of the need of saving money 
and to know how to plan and invest the savings of the family; (</) 
to understand the business risks families face and ways to avoid' 
these difficulties; (e) to understand the different kinds oHnsurance 
available to individuals and families and to know how to secure the 
types of policies and contracts that will meet their needs; (/) to 
understand and appreciate why some people buy on credit, the pur- 
poses and kinds of credit, and how to use credit wisely; (g ) to under- 
stand different financial agencies from which loans may be secured, 
the kinds of loans which are available and how to secure them; (A) to 
understand those phases of business law that affect the individual 
and the family and to use such information in conducting one’s 
affairs intelligently; (t) to learn the common principles of business 
management and how to apply them to the problems of thfe individual 
and the family; (j) to understand the factors that enter into the 
selection of a home and the different methods of financing its pur- 
chase; and (A) to understand the various publiccommunications and 
travel services which families need to use. 

Youth organizations sponsored by the .school, such as the Future 
, Homemakers of America, New Homemakers of America, Future 
Farmers of America, and New Farmers of America, ’plan and carry 
out programs which stress improvements in family living and the 
interrelationship of the home and the community. Typical experi- 
ences and projects of individual members and chapters emphasize 
the improvement of family living at home and in the local, State, 
apd world communities. They are recognized as integral parts of 
the total school program. Some of the projects involve family 
participation. 

Representative of such projects which bring families together to 
strengthen family relationships are: Planning and supervising enter- 
tainment for the family and guests; beautifying the family’s house; 
landscaping the home grounds; installing water systems; planning 
and building kitchen cabinets; preparing food for parents and friends; 
caring for younger brothers and sisters; repairing and redecorating 
toys for children; making clothes for family members; helping plan 
and build recreational facilities for the community; and sending 
articles to families in other countries. 

8. A variety of teaching aids knd methods is utiliud .—' Teaching 
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aids and methods used in local schools in an effort to have a balanced 
program include filmstrips, radio and television programs, demon- 
strations, motion pictured; individual and group projects, discussions, 
illustrated lectures, panels, symposiums, joint and exchange classes, 
clinics, talks, special programs, exhibits, and information centers. 

Secondary school teachers use checklists for locating student needs; 
pupil information sheets for understanding the background and 
interests of pupils; and cumulative records, conference records, 
records of home visits, and weekly summary sheets as a partial bas s 
for evaluating student progress. 

A Family Life Radio Forum operates in one State under the direc- 
t on of the State university. It encourages discussion by high- 
school groups. During the broadcast the forum leader discusses 
questions on the topic of the day which have been submitted by 
parents. This Is followed by a round-table discussion in which the 
young people participating discuss questions on the same topic sent 
V by young people and their parents. High-school students frequently 
take part. Radio topics are planned in advance for the school year, 
and schedules are made available to schools and parents. Repre- 
sentative among the topics for the broadcasts are: Citizenship begins 
at home, Let’s respect rather than tolerate, Families need good times 
together, and Service to others begins at home. 

One of the major activities of students enrolled in a human-rela- 
tions course in one school is participation in a children’s play school 
which meets 4 days a week. Through this project, students learn to 
enjoy and appreciate the children in the school and to*"better undet- 
stand themselves. 

Resource ifnits are being developed by school faculties and by 
interschool groups of teachers concerned with the teaching of home 
\ family living. Through a workshop in one State homemaking 
teachers and teacher-trainers and State supervisors of home eco- 
nomics education developed materials fey; use in the teaching of child 
development and related art in homemaking education. ' Other 
States have developed resource units in housing and child develop- 
ment. " 


Recommendations for enriching education for home and family lioing . — 
Reports from secondary schools with programs in home and family life 
education, planned and cirri ed out as a part of life adjustment education, 
point up certain strengths. These may indicate next steps, serving as 
recommendations for schools and States in the process of developing 
programs. There seems to be concern for: 

1. Placing emphasis In education on present and future living. 

2. Making the curriculum family-centered, relating pupil experi- 
ences and activities to family life. 
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3. Providing opportunities for all aae crouDs to j 

home and family Jiving.. $1 ! h education for 

4. Providing for the improvement of all aspects of ho™ j / ' 
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teachers and pupils the necessary materials for effective learning- 
teaching situations; allowing time in the schedule for the use of 
■ * these materials. 

19. Utilizing community and school resources, both people and 
materials, to enrich the curriculum. 

„ t 

20. Coordinating the school program with that of existing agencies 
and organizations in the community concerned with the welfare 
of families. 

, t , * 

In addition, State and local personnel point up the need for (1) further 
clarification of the objectives for home and family living for the over-all 
program of the State and for the total local school, with specific plans for 
the contribution of each area within the curriculum; (2) guidance of school 
staffs in planning their contributions to home and family living; (3) the 
preparation of materials that will help determine and enrich the contri- 
butions of various teachers toward education for home and family living; 

• (4) giving students more help with money management, consumer prob- 
lems, home mechanics, problems of housing, psychological aspects of 
family living, and personal-social development, including sex education; 
(5) providing time and Opportunities for teachers and administrators to 
, have contact with parents and students in the home, to cooperatively 
plan, develop, and evaluate the curriculum, and to plan and work coopera- 
tively with persons and agencies in the community also concerned with 
strengthening family life; and (6) giving attention to all possibilities for 
teacher preparation, both pre-service and in-service, so that teachers will 
be able to participate in or guide programs in home and family living. 

Education /or u>ork 1 ’ ' 

Organization of curriculum . — Offerings which relate directly to this 
phase of the pupil’s education are provided through courses, units within 
courses, core curricula, special programs, guidance, and supervised work 
experience, both in school and out of school. 

Distributed through the different grade levels in some schools are 
courses which help the pupil to gain some understanding of vocational 
opportunities and of the demand for workers in various occupations, and 
to prepare for work. Exploration in different vocations is provided 
through offerings relating to; Personality* development, social develop- 
ment, occupations, avocations, and vocations. These are often stressed 
in the early years ql the secondary school in anticipation of the pupil’s 
participation in specific work experience and training. 

In one school, a special program has been developed for pupils who find 
it difficult to adjust academically. The coupe offers a wide variety of 
work experiences on the beginning level. These experiences are provided 
for exploratory purposes and are of such nature as to provide an oppor- 
tunity for employment. Education and wprk experiences are closely 
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related to jobs in the community such as service station operation, care 
of lawns, landscaping, home and school vegetable gardening, painting, 
greenhouse operation, fruit production, building maintenance and repair’ 
and deliyery service. The boys spend 3 hours daily pn units dealing 
specifically with work. They also devote 3 hours daily to academic courses 
correlated with their interests and abilities in the semiskilled occupations 
taught. This program has made it possible for pupils to progress at a 
better rate, and to have experiences which provide some measure of 
success. It also has helped to develop a closer contact between the high 
school and thfe community. School administrators and faculties in many 
schools make adjustments in the curriculum and in total requirements to 
provide a practical prograpi for the exceptional, the handicapped, and 
the mentally retarded pupils. * 

There are sometimes units within general as well as specialized courses 
which help the pupil explore work opportunities. Among these are 
personality development, self-analysis, occupations, business grammar, 
business letter writing, spelling, business vocabulary, abbreviations, 
choosing your career, Bbw to get and hold a job, preparation for a job. 

Although few schools have adopted the core curriculum, its flexibility 
(1) permits the different subject-matter areas, such as agriculture art 
distributive occupations, English, home economics, and social studies to 
Contribute jointly to education for work; (2) makes it easier to provide 
instruction and materials related to individual needs; and (3) encourages 
pupils to explore vocational , opportunities available— tp visit agencies 
issuing materials; to hear professional persons speak; to work as individ- 
uals and in groups in examining materials; and to visjt, observe, and 
interview persons following different vocations. 

Eleventh-grade pupils in a school which has a core curriculum deal 
with the problem area, “The Problems of Making a Living.” The pupils 
have an opportunity to consider criteria for choosing a vocation and to 
explore common vocations in the community. 

. In one high school, students discuss and study such phase? of vocational » 
adjustment as choosing your career, preparing Tor your career, W 
personality and your job, and how to get the job. A course in occupations 
in another school system stresses aptitudes and skills, occupational interest 
inventory, job opportunities, the job survey, employment applications 
progress on the job, and Stat£ laws. 

Agricultural courses thafare established on a vocational basis under 
provision of the National Vocational Education Acts require directed or 
supervised practice in agriculture on a farm. This means farming under, 
the supervision of a qualified teacher of vocational agriculture. It gives 
assurance that the instruction deals with real life situations because the 
problems in connection with the students’ farming program become a 
basis for teaching in the classroom, laboratory, and farm shop. This 
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community are helpful in planning work experience* for pupil* in the 
•chooli. Thi» give* assurance that youth profit from the*e pUnned work 
experience* and that all re*oorce* in the community are uaed in the 
development of the program. 

Contnt and methods Where maximum educational value* 

are realized from work experience, instruction i* related toiu Where high 
•undard* of achievement are maintained certain we II -recognized practice* 
are followed. There are approved hour* of work, adherence tp labor code* 
and standard* for issuing work certificate*, e*tabli.hed forma for sccuong 
employer rating*, a well-developed plan, for aupervi.ioo, and, <x>naunt 
reviaion of subject-matter content bated upon need* indicated by em- 
ployer* and pupils. ' ‘ N 

Illustrations of principles, contend, and method, established bv some • 
•cbooli follow :>i 

1. AU pupils can profit by work experience — In tome communities, 
work experience* that are provided and supervised by the schopk * 
' are: Work in the home, junior achievement programa, lummer 
employment, volunteer work in cobraunity service agencies, 
gardening, camp experience. In additioo, there ia often provided 
fc by the community, experience in: 4-H projects, scout group*, 
and WV CA, and other youth-serving agencies. 

Report* from whools indicate that many pupil* who are not 
interested in school snd who need financn! assistance get a new 
perspective^when they are placed in a school-work program. 

2 . Offerings, experiences , and materials attacked by work experiences 
take onjncw meanings,— Pupil, in some schools are encouraged to 
disc uia in class problems which they encounter cm the job. ^ 
Members of the class job b making suggeitioos for solving the 
problem,. Pupils also discuss the subject matter which they fed 
would supply knowledge helpful to workers b the given field. 
Taking into account suggeations made by student* b work- - 
experience program* over a period of years, one school developed 
syllabi for teachers in four subject fields: English, mathematics, 
science, and social studies. 

Oral and written compositions are based upon work experi- 
ences. Pupil* write plays dealing with a Work situation and 
present them at an assembly or before a class group. Pupils, by 
describing their work experiences, hdp other, to learn about 
many type* of Fork. Pupils make up arithmetic problem, of the 
type they need to solve on the job. Related science stresses 
understandings needed on the job. Sharing experiences wiih 
other class members helps students overcome shyness and other * 
personality difficulties. Pupils are encouraged to report on 
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** ' h ~ «>>° receive 
satisfaction from their work. Class member-* are then asked rn 

of helping workers who are misfit* 

”1- ^ UU \°’ " WW “ y P ' pJj •"*"«* ,'. . 

wrt/*V / seUcUu* work rituaixonj and txprrvrnxes c^k 

*. b -* •**»<■«.. and 

P p before placing them in work program* Thr*^ > M , 1 

t rr. p „£ ra r l - c- .« u .u^: 0 c* 

st" 1 ■” fn,bi " ,ht rup " “ •«»** 

4. Information and rxpmmt,, t a< „J jot m ujrJ u 

l '“ u " ^vniontU ond w«„w ph,*, - it,, 

S t? ‘-':r M, r 01 u,e v * iu « *"<* -pounce of ,h« 

. P ' T U,t permanent . record, 

equently, a number of pupila will be allowed to participate in 

. ,-ork project ht a limited period of time. One school repent 
that a number of pupil, were allowed to work in the cotlon^eld^ 
under.the .uperVi.ion of teachers and experienced pupil* f rom th ‘ 
families of rn.gr.tor>' workers. Valuable by-products of this 

‘ d“r re * l " ,tf ; U ^ nd - ° f -kere and 

a deeper appreciation of their problems. 

ICn— iTLZ UJ< i f t0 , Mfi ***** informs 

n[nm m «ny school., employers associated with the work 
program, participated in career day, where they presented de^ 
.led information on the.r respective fields of work to group, of 

,n,cra '* thtm - 1- « 

ZlZ; j ,ndu#tn « cooperated in a career week during 
which Urae students were permitted to review exhibits of reprt£ 

• •® ntJtJve indu.trieaand businesses in that area 

Z7,^’7T" ?** impr, “ “>* <*/ * «w - 

nfcnfUy of jUfMmngJurtArr rdtuauon.—ln one school svstem 

wrS jH^li roP r 1 , “* 01 ‘ Ch0 ° l “ 80 “ work M °* graduating 
"" told dan achool ... al.ay, open for them to return to con 

nue etr ^ucalional program. Approximately 80 percent 

• o , -, ' *'*“ * ,h0rt P-W* work, chiefly Z ‘ 

*7 -calmed the difficulty of gening and holding a-job and d 

7 promotion without more education. 

' w*Z p Zk s r<Z e pupxUfo : enunn * upon and « 

PUDiZhTb.7l t P mdy 0t 7 '°°° higlwcbool ' 

• P ” P , wbo hld work experiences shows that they ext>ect to 

* h “ d gchievement. They temperZr dr£ 

for htgh income mth the deaire for job purity Vnd adequate 

nothing^ d ° .“^'thfog for 

g. They have readjusted their vocational ambitions so 
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that they are more ip conformity with opportunities in 
market. 


- ^ 

the labor 


8. Pupils receive instruction on available fields of work, how to apply 
for and how to progress on a jo*.— School's indicate wide ranges of 
practice in these areas. Through social studies courses, career 
days, visits to business and industrial establishments; and library 
materials, pupils are informed about the range of work oppor- 
tunities not only in the local community but also at the State and 
national levels. 

Schools are now utilizing the local and State Employment 
Services to interpret job trends. Schools also coordinate, their 
placement, testing, and other pupil-inventory services with' those 
of other agencies in the community. 

Much attention is paid to the techniques useful in applying for 
• * job and progressing in a job. Pupils learn how to groom them- 
selves, how to conduct themselves in the employment interview 
how to get along with fellow workers, and how to grow on the job! 

9. Work experiences may be provided through the home, private enter- 
prise, the community t and the school.- The follbwing headings 

illustrate a few of the areas through which these experiences arc 
nrovided: 

Home Well-planned regular household jobs, repair and 
maintenance jobs 

Agriculture— Landscape gardening, floriculture 
Private Enterprise Clerk — feed store, packing plants 
Office Workers— Bank messenger, cashier, typist 
Manufacturing— Trucker (inside), stock boy, shipping clerk 
Technlpal Laboratory assistant, tracer, advertising office 
Distributive Trades— Sales clerk, stock keeper, shelf boy 
Service Trade* Bus boy, gas station attendant, household 
worker, auto mechanic’s helper 
Community— Participate in projects related to conserva- 
tion, recreation, public wo r ks, and park maintenance; 
library assistants, child-care aids, public office workers 
etc. ’ 

. Lay groups as well as school personnel are contributing to the values 
denvea from a work-experience program.— One school district 
described the following steps in getting its work-experience pro- 
gram under way. First, it conducted a job survey of the com- 
munity to determine the opportunities available for carrying 
out the work program. - While the job survey was in progress a 
wrvey was also made of the student body to determine which 
students were working, when they worked, and what they did. 
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Chapter 5 

j 

The Challenge in the Look Ahead 

* 

The Commission on Life Adjustment Education began its work at an 
opportune tune. In 1947 it was clear that American industry did not need 
youth and that youth therefore would be free to attend high school. The 
growmg tens, on. of the postwar period, both in this country and on the 
international scene, made it more important than ever to provide all 
youth with education which would meet their needs and the needs of 
•ooety. There were good season, for believing that traditional program, 
did not meet the need, of all youth, and fortunately the secondary i^ools 
wem in a good position to undertake curriculum improvement. Teaching 

^^ :l^^ ned ^ h,gh l CVel ° f Cfficicncy * nd P u P U lo * d# m high «chooL 
were lighter than before the war. In other words, there was widespread 

realization of the need for change among teachers and administrators, a 

willingness on the part of the general public to spend more money for * 

education, and a school situation sufficiently flexible to encourage the 
development of new programs. 

A year earlier the Prosser Resolution had called upon leaders in voc£ 
onal ana general education to join forces in order to provide an edu- 
cational program which would meet the needs of neglected youth. The 

m3? r^i Wt m0tt Cli,ting P**®®* wcrc designed to 

* 7 ° Uth pre P arin * for entrance 
or for the skilled occupations. Yet only 40 percent of the Nation’s jobs 

needed to be nlied with workers having these two types of specialized 
preparation. 

The point of %4ew qf the Commission 

Members of the new Commission were unanimous in their belief that, 
the schools were to help individuals live more effectively as members 

° modern •° d€ty > P"*"® Panning* ’ 

should be based on the needs, interests, and abilities of individual pupils 
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flmilfr 7 of *dju»tment involved in the area, of citizenship, 

family living, and work Exiting programs of logically organized subject 
matter, designed to teach information and skills, had little delation to these 
problems of life. Life experiences were either omitted from courses of 
study altogether or were used to provide motivation for learning subject 

tter, or were listed as examples of how ceruin generalizations worked 
out in practice, * 

nJt ^T" m r '* li “ d t “ U ” ! U,k 0f buildin * * «- P"*r.m could 

*° 0th ' r 01 ,tud y- Y evidence. 

P°““ d the f>ct t)l * t m °«. » not Jl, of the problem, related to .chool ' 

•hio^Tnd'^ W ' r ' I* 10 *' 01 ch * n8 j og hum * n “<* in.titutioo.1 relation- 
Jhtp. .nd of Kraal .tructure,. School reorganization, morn effective 

dung and program, planned around the life need, of pupil, were 
«ogn.z«l a. important element, in rodal and cultural change. The 

.WrZdin oro'"?”'’ 'Ir 01 “ enC0Ur *«' » cti °° P"*"n>* in lehool. 
and adult. In P d,ng rc * 1 “ p ' n ' nce in P°“P living for children, youth. 

It can reaffily be underwood why the acceptance of thi. point of view 
to atren i on active and continuing partiapation of citizen, in the 
pnmng and operating of. chool program*. Improved individual and 
grewp living depend upon the political, rodal, and economic .tructure of 
communiq- There force., therefore, mu.t be con.idered in plan! ’ 
edueauo n for life adjurement. Since there force, are dynamic it i. im- 

P°^ bl< - ■ ! fe "fm-tnicnt program to adopt a .tetic curricular pattern 
implemented by .tereotyped teaching and admini.tration. P 

4 “ ““"“P* k« been made to report tome of the hi«h- 
hght. in local rehool practice.. It i. the firm conviction of the f :-f - n 

that recent rehool program, in variou. parte of the Nation have provided 
an eduction dorerto the need, of youth and to the realitie. dLanded 
by the complezitie. of democratic living in our modem indu.trial culture 
Technological and social change 

'“ kin8i "“ future i' certain that technological change. 
Will continue at the prerent or at an accelerated rate. Social chaniT 
planned or improvired, will have to keep pace. The concern with trfd£ 
wS *° d h,llo ’ red Poctice. in teaching and admini.tr.tioo 

ali ^ TT, *° rente to increare th. ah££ 

” c '.f d “ v ’ n ‘ l '**• Hiffb-rehool education can and nun “make more 
ense to young people, their parents, and lay citizens. 

What are some of the problems which lie ahead? 

Without attempting to do the work which mu.t be done locally in con- 
aidenng th„ major quereion, the Commireion wi.he. to mmL, ^t 

C "’“ red “ f “ n ,h ' ic'loiving problem*.!*..: 

™ ^ , h ' moM “PuScant characterise, and demand, of 

our increasingly complex society in the years ahead? 
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, 2 - “r * in ordtr to hdp 

3 ' 3lt5 l nd T1 di “* b ' dcVtl °P' d f " Khoolmc. and I t7mm 
• nrovide St* j^ 00 reorganization and curriculum change, to 
prov.de better educauon lor a larger proportion of young pTple. 

MauTstudje. have been conducted to discover how technology and 
mass production have changed ourVays of Uving. Probable Itoea of 

£T t VCl °rr h,Ve ***“ prcdicted frora ^ nature of changel in the 
P t. One of the moat nouble of these studies, America's Needs and Re- 

* Pl< f UrC i? 0f thC achieveme tts and potentialities of a 
full ’ gfc.re B 8ive people. Few Americans understand or appreciate the 

eIITJ ° Ur aCCOmpIi,h r nt> ° r h ° W ^ have been 

ahead. 10 gf " P **“ P ° MibUitie# for living in the years 

Inventive genius organizing ability, and technological skill have riven 

stndaTon" **. ^ "*** productivity and i "highest 

experience and 2’ oh* 0 ** *nd adjusted to it through 

CX ^ C education. Competition was encouraged in ideas tool* 

fJSZX 1 “ d €cooomic ~ «-«. c* 

alo?Ah~ t!E”u ° f the p,,t doe * «* i“»™ future progrere 

now*.aitJmTi. ^' th ? ^productivity continue to incre.re d^S* 
Til" ^ d ' P *° ded ' 00 the «*•*» und the action of individual 

Wding to Drunker* The world revolution of our time irm.de in 

W«tm ‘‘I’ «* Comm»ni.m, Fredam, the new n.tion.li.m of non! 

. estem peoples, or any other isms’ that appear in the headlines TW 

netr'T^r“ theb “ iCd, ' ,tUrb * n “*' 

• Pn “ dple U the id “ “f “*» production.” 

l-pluvum, for tduttuton. Thi. world revolution demand, more and ' 
better education than has been available in any previous period in world 

WDtZuJ- Produ f^ tjr j 4 thc k «y to Plenty, then education is the k<^ 
^ ^ *" d »f coordiniti 

£*Zj Z.ZZT P0TO Wi,h *■* “*“»* hydroelectric, .ream, and “ 
mrer nal, com bu.uoooutputc.il. for a high levelof reientific education 

.ndtechnolog.c.l “knowhow.” Scarcely lea. obviou. i. tire fend Z 

«0 organue people to work fogether in an iudunrial aodety 
wfoch become. focreatingty <££ vaguely pereei^ .TS . 

cb,n *“ “ •° cui ttftttution. 
and in econ onuc and pohtnrel .tructurea. There la.t will demand the 
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highest level of education we can attain if they are to be solved without 
serious cultural lags which may cancel out the gains of increased pro- 
ductivity. 

As a result of increased machine power the demand for a large number 
of unskilled laborers may be expected to decrease. More technical and 
social skills will be demanded of those engaged directly in production. 
Working days will be shorter with more time for recreation and leisure- 
time pursuits. But the growing demands for regylarity and intense ap- 
plication on . the job will mean that in the year* ahead, recreation an,d 
leisure time must be used wisely by workers to the end that they enjoy 
day-by-day living and retain the desire to produce efficiently. 

Increased attention will be paid to individual and managerial skills 
associated with group enterprises. The schools will be called upon to 
help the individual in a much more realistic fashion than they have in the 
past to discover where he “fits into” the total socUhecooomic framework 
of the power age. 

Technological changes may well serve to reduce further the already 
limited work opportunities for youth. The length of time spent by youth 
in school, and throughout life in activities sponsored by and supervised 
by the. schools, will be increased. The esapfeiuts on productivity may be 
expected to intensify the struggle between young and aging workers for 
occupational and economic security. The. search for better and more 

satisfying jobs will be reflected in greater mobility of workers and their 
families. 

Opportunities for young people to make decisions involving a specific 
selection of their life's work several years in advance of employment will 
continue to decrease. , 

* More emphasis will be placed upon broad exploratory and orientation 
courses and upon experiences which will provide young people with the 
adpatability necessary to live happily in an increasingly dynamic society. 
The increased complexity of modern living with its multiple interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships suggests the need for greater political and 
social maturity on the part of citirena. Such maturity will show itself 
in various ways. There will be, for example, greater participation in 
public affairs, more honesty in payment of taxes, and leas exploitation of 

■ social security benefits. Increasingly, the individual trill come to accept 
that his personal interest is closely related to the general welfare. 

Other nations may be expected to follow the mase-production pattern 
in supplying their peoples with more goods and services. Since few of 
these nations are self-sufficient the application of nwh«n;^ | aources q| 
power trill lead to the creation of huge surpluses of those goods which can 
be manufactured from the Nation’s limited resources. Other good smart 
be obtained by exchange. Technology, by improving transportation and 
communication, has made iuch a large-scale interchange of goods physi- 
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C *" y T, >' politic*! and economic cooperation necoaary L, 

umnm^n* the world .Und.rd o, Being mil „ £ , mp rovX3 e vc7 
before the (am* promiaed by technology can be realized ’ 

In the procca. of attaining world cooperation, ideological conflict. 

vtciL -Z *°" !r Tf t «“di “ «™ly b.«d on democrat 

T* ^ h * PpiD '“ "<1“™ *• well a. the 

plenty which the machine age promise*. 

fuMww rrW, r*oa« rrrw.-Schoola planning program, for life 
a juaaneut education ahould make condnuoua effort, to undemand the 

hkeleSTIr Trl ,0rC ° * 8eCtin ' '** Uve * o' P~Pl' “°w and 

m J ** * h “ d - School program* ahould provide 

the undemanding*. and ezpenencea neceaaary to meet the demand, for 

^™ OCr * t ‘ C T°' ld “‘‘““•hip. American echool. cooperating with achoola 

^Tthkh ‘h! “2*"E iformation, ezperimtcea, and prac- 

“ b '.' ffcctiv ' “ helping young people Uve 
etic^Uvdy m a modern democratic society. 

Schools mu»t provide youth with experiences which will develop the 

^ *' Md ,kaU Deedcd for use of Sc 

reused roichroe power and the increased productivity which it makes 

* £7k b k Such * pro ? r »ra will require far more instruction and experiences 

oorschocjf 0 t0 ° U Pred ‘ i0n ^ U now found “ of 

Young people should understand the advance and spread of the tech- 
Ktforcal revolution in terms of it. impact upon human society. School. 

l°l d h i 1 y ° U I Un f C " Un L d thc P» tte ™ of the new social structure and 
- S!^ h t nged J i ° CU i rd, * ti0n#hi P« which advancing technology brings In 

m ° dCrn i * Ch ? 0, c Sb0U,d induct y™* h Y into full membership 
.m^the^manuc local, State, national, and world communities in which 

. ^ duUen **. t ? in the day. ahead i. that of provid- 

ing boys and girl, opportunities to achieve economic, social, and political 
maturity. As opportunities for full-time gainful employment are post- 
fix). - ^ yooth, young people are denied participation in community 
■ffeirs. Organized education mutt provide youth with real opportunities 
or participetion as active partners in community affairs. Every com- 
munity in 'America needs additional services, and every community hat 

r™™, m *? who * re ea * er to •eenre status in the com- 
muwty th rough rendertng wmm Th. ta.kofthe achool i, to provide the 
teadenlup and ak.Ded d.recuon which will chmmel youthful energy „d 
talent into a variety of enterprises— orchestras, theater groups, sendee 
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corp« for the hospitals, work group* to maintain park*, and hundred* of 
other activities which will give .tatu* to yoqth and at the tame time 
* build better communities. 

School* can be made significant to each young person in term* of 
hi* goal., abilities, and aptitude* by giving him a share in the exciting 
task of building a better and greater America. The future is bright with 
adventure and opportunity for those willing to grow and to achieve. 

Need for professional and lay understanding.— The American people 
have reason to be proud of their achievements in developing a program of 
education which is not matched by any other country. Wide experi- 
mentation and bold planning have enabled many communities to provide 
a broad and flexible program for the education of its youth. But the 
development from community to community has not been the same be- 
cause communities have not made equally effective use of the great store 
of knowledge accumulated through experimentation. This cultural lag 
is reflected in archaic school organization and outmoded classroom 
practices. Much needs to be done to make all of our schools as good as ' 
our best, and few educators will hold that even our best school, are good 
enough to meet the greater demand* of the second half of the twentieth 
century. Tireless research and experimentation are called for, and bold 
adaptations of research findings must be made by educator* and lay 
leaders who have a dear insight into the goals and purposes of education 
in dynamic America. 

The professional preparation of teachers and administrators has not 
alwsys equipped them with the broad view of education which is required. 
Competence in specialized fields has often been cultivated at the expense of 
a broad understanding of cultural and ethical values and of social, political 
and economic trends. * * ^ 

In the year* ahead teachers and administrator* will need to devote 
much more time and effort to the study of society and to the direction of 
social change which gives contemporary society its dynamic quality. Only 
through such preparation can teacher, guide youth toward life adjustment 
m a period of rapid social change. 

But no matter how well educated the teachers and administrators of 
the future may be, the tasks of setting goals and of organizing programs for' 
education to meet the present needs are too big for them to carry out 
alone. Laymen must help to evaluate education and the function* which 
•choob must serve in maintaining and improving our democratic way erf 
life. In the final analysis, laymen decide what the broad goals of educa- 
tion .hall be. These goals will be challenging, constructive, and far- ‘ 

sighted when laymen and educators pool their best thinking to make 
them so. They are often sterile and unrealistic when laymen apd edu- 
cators fail to understand each pther. 

Increasingly good schools are thought pf as those which meet the needs 
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° f A* n SUCh <Ch0 ° U deve, °P whcn te*chen « nd administrator* 

and qualified laymen plan and work together. Parent* and laymen can 
help rehool. to discover the life adjustment need, of youth, and they can 
work witheducator* to help meet there need.. Good schools don’t just 
happen! They are an expression of a civic .pint which i. willing to ure the 
resource* of the community to keep the community abrea.t of world 
movement* and to make it a vital unit in a world tociety. The pupils 
parent* teacher., and lay people in there communities realize thai whai 
their rehool. do, or fail to do today, determine the kin<i of citizen., home- 
makers, and worker, the community will have tomorrow. 

The experience, of the national Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, in working with State committee, and with local rehool 
committee., have deepened it. conviction regarding the soundness of life 
adjustment education principle.. There experiences have also served to 
define more .harpjy some of the problem, which mu.t be reived if rehool 

P roeedur » m *ke a maximum contribution to better 
individual living and better community'life. 

It i. the opinion of the Conunireion that State committees and local 
rehool. must reek way. of reiving there and other related problems. “ 

* -Next steps in tife adjustment education 

Community improvement.— Ufe adjustment education should be meas- 
ured by tangftte improvement a in the economic, social, political, and 
culture life of the community. School, and U,y leader, should utilize all 
available rereurce. and manpower, including youth of secondary rehool 
age, for the total improvement of the community. This youth group 
should receive recognition as partner, with adults in planning and de- 
veloping program, which build better communitie*. 

Interdisciplinary ret tank programs.— Graduate rehool. of education 
should recognize that problem* relating to the adjustment of youth in a 

i* * . .. . , . resource. of any single dis- 

cipline Interdisciplinary studies conducted by team, of rerearch worker, 
drawn from education, sociology, economics, political science, anthro- 
pology, and social psychology should be conducted to clarify the problem, 
which youth must solve to find a place in contemporary American life. 
The need for an interdisciplinary approach doe. not mean that current 
research program* m education should be neglected, but rather that they 
reould be continued and ex p and e d. 

Cooriinsted program end services.— The prerent segmented services 
and level, of education should be reconsidered and administered to insure 
a greater degree of balance, unity, and continuity. Program, involving 
nursery retool, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, collegiate, and adult 
levels should provide for the general education and special education 
needs ©f all citizens. 

Professional personnel. Improved practices in the recruitment, selec- 
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tion, pre-service and in-service education of teacher^ administrators, and 
other school personnel muit be more widely utilised. Aa more emphasis is 
given to guiding the growth, development,-nnd behavior of youth, and 
less to the mastery of subject matter, teacher education needs increasingly 
to be concerned with the problems of pupils and the realities erf modem 
group life. 

Curriculum planning. The competencies needed for 'living and earning 
a living should be determined through the cooperative participation of 
teachers, pupils, parents, and laymen in using survey techniques. In- 
stead of standard curricula and learning experiences, school services and 
facilities should be provided to aid youth in the development of needed 
competencies. The school program should be .nH constantly 

adjusted to the needs of individual and group living. should 

consider a 12- month program with classes and courses arranged to 
permit youth over 16 to accept full-time seasonal employment without 
having to drop out of school. Fact-finding studies should be carried on 
continuously to provide the for judging the accomplishments of 
the school. • V 

Evaluation of achievement.— The evaluation of educational achievement 
(whether for high-school graduation, college entrance, or professional 
certification) should consider demonstrated competence rather than time 
spent in a dau or school. It follows that reporting procedures must be 
changed so as to reflect more accurately the growing competence and 
educational development of youth. The use of the Carnegie Unit as a 
method of recording and evaluating pupil achievement should be aban- 
doned if we take seriously the challenge to keep all youth of higb-achool 
age in school and to provide all of them with maximum oppor tuni ty f or 
personal and social growth. 


College entrance requirements .— High schools and colleges should nego- 
tiate agreements to replace the present standard entrance requirements 
imposed unilaterally cm high schools regardless erf the objectives of the 
school, the quality of staff and facilities, the character erf the work done, 
or the contribution which the school is making to the development of 
individuals and the improvement erf life in the community. 

Ex pen mentation in local schools . Schools should be encouraged to 
undertake new programs basal on the best available research findin g. 
These experimental programs should be carefully planned, and a com- 
prehentive program of evaluation provided to determine to what extent 
goals are reached. Such evaluation programs should take into account 
the judgment of principals, teachers, pupils, consultants, graduates, 
parents, and laymen in determining outcomes. 
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Appendix 


Sute Department* of Education and/or Sute Committee* aubmitting 
mate rials related to tile adjustment education activities; 


Amu 

Califamu 

Coaoectiait 

DeUnrt 

lUbou 

Iowa 


LoubUsU 


IhiybU 
Michigan 
Mlnnoott 
Muaouri 
New Hampahirt 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oregon 
Pennaylyaiua 
Tc 


Utah 

Waakteftow 
Weft Virginia 
Wtaoooain 
WfMXUBg 


SfWf SuhmittiHg Malm alt Related to Lift Adjustment Education Practices 
*'** Meeting tkc Needs of Youth and Communities 

Alabawaj CnUasaa, Fairvfew High School. N 

A* Kansas: Brinkley, Helens, Hope, Menifee, Texarkana. 

Amona: Csss Grande Union High School; North Phoenii High School: High School. 
Tucson; Yams Unioo High School. ^ 

Caufokwia: Long Bench Public School*; Los Angeles, Alexander Hamilton High 
So..o Wilier Doner High School, City School, County School.; Sat, Francisco, Academy 
erf the Preeentatkm; Sooth Gste High School; San Jose State College. 

Colorado: Denver, Denver Public Schools, Worth High School, Wmttlgh SchooL 

^jWtwSchools; Guiliord Public Schools; Hartfenf; Manchester High 
School; Old Lyme Schools. 

B f?® e r Ue Co “ oUd *'* d School; Smyrna, John Bassett Moore High School; 
W ilmmgtoti High School. 

Gaoacu: Athens (Moultrie and Colquitt Co.), College of Education, The University of 
Georgia; Atlanta; Blakely; Gainesville. 

Illinois: Chicago, Laboratory School, University of Chicago; Crystal Lake, Community 
High School District IIS; Decatur Public SchooU; Hinsdale Public School; Joliet, Com- 
munity-School Health Project, Township High School ami Junior College, -Sc Franck 
Academy; Rockford, West High School; Urbans, University High School 
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VITALIZING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


'T*!*- "" h Srb ^ 1 e * m schoco., 

p “ Ui ' School; Ccd' Scco, Ih^' 

^owa; Oman; Le Min.. 

C °? n ,' i r P mnilJQitT SAool and Ttade School ; Coffey- 
1 mdkr Memorial High School; Coocordia; Fowler Public School*' Kl in 

h.,u. W High School; Wkhiu, Sc M^, H*h Sciool. ' 

LC ’c' UI ‘lcl. ATO r Tj ' ; ' P i r t 1, Hi * S' 1 ”" 01 ! M.fbnllc. Kf.h W.rd Hi, h School- 

^ w„ F ^ T h’S^T **-• ***■ «* «■* Sh.^; 

Maine; Bangor. 

Michigan: Mcakk; Midland. 

Mi i* w «« ot* : Li t t lefork ; Minneapoli, Public School.; St P.ul Pubhc Schools 

^ "* Sd “‘” Sl >— • O-UnJ »*, Sch«J, 

N«**a.ka Otpih* Trchnlc*] High School. / 

N>w Haiouiu,' K erne. 

N r Seawr Hi*, School, CWen, Woodrow Wihoe High School- 

Imagtoo High School; Ridgewood High School; Utuoo ILgb School. ^ ‘ 

New Mexico: Arte* L i Municipal SeScoU. 

N r Y °t!: c Hl<b SAooii H4m,OQ * Unk *> Ft* School (Dui. No, 6 ) Homdl 

S^yrr^nx High 

55555“' ^ ts. * - 

Public ^•l Ocod.lc, G*bnd High School; Young. town pThl* School. ' 

Oeegon : Bend High School. x> ^ 

^^TJ^rT 0 Phil*ddphu, BenjAmin Fr.nkLn High 

ScteoL Faroe** Jua«r High School, John Banrvn High School; Pitubufgh Pubbc 

So™, C*«H«*^We« GdambU, The Opportunity School oi South Caroline 
Sovrm Daaota: Seal FaO. C*th«dr*J High School • 

Tuniui: N**hritlr Public School*. 

*“ UU “ B “*“‘ V«dL> H* Scbrol; 

Uta«: Waco High School. 

Vumovt: Bnttlcboro High School. 

“r^* Kf School DUafctiT^ Hi* Sd»ol IW 

w»t Vtiam: Mo oaogalia County S chooU. 

W ^T p ?T 1 w ®* y ’ »«•» M*d>*oo; Milwaukee PuhUc 

School^ Puliib Higk School; Waufcetlit High School. 

"ih^L 1 ””'’ CwnpWJ ^ ScbooJ ; Mounuin View High School; Superior 
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